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true understanding of detente with the continuing support of an 
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imperfections, could. and should assure Westenn survival: (RM) 
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^The Wingspread conference on "Does the 
West Have the Will to Survive?" was convened 
by the Standing Conference of Atlantic Organi- 
zations (SQAO). with the cooperation of the 
German MarshaH Fund of the United States and 
The Johnson Foundation M 

The Johnson Foundation felt strongly com- 
pelled to cooper.ate in this Wingspread meeting 
' because the subject has been identified by the 
Board of Trustees as one of extreme impor- 
tance, both for Western Europe and the United 
States *' A , 

The basis of the Foundation's participation in 
this project is its interest in recent economic, 
social and political trends in 'Western Europe, 
an interest which extends toithe implications 
these trends may have for the United States, in- 
cluding their possible impact on the traditions 
of personal and economic freedom 

We hope that readers of this report. "The 
Western World and the Will to Survive*', will find 
it valuable for an understanding of contempo- 
rary Europe, and the implications which .devel- 
opments there may have, for the United States, 
Given the .position of the United States as a 
world power, it follows that factors which affect 
'the United States inevitably have an irripact on 
ojher nations. * r 

For this report, Professor Walter Goldstein 
drew upon formal papers presented at the * 
' Wingspread conference and discussion tapes ^ 
recorded at the sessions. He assumed responsi- 
bility for selecting and summarizing the presen- 
tation of views In each case, speakers repre- 
sented their own views and not those of the in- 
stitutions which they may respectively repre- 
sent 

The publication of these papers was arranged 
by the Standing Conference of Atlantic Organi- 
zations a£d The Johnson Foundation. We re- 
1 main grateful to the distinguished speakers and 



conference participants who hefped us under- 
stand the contemporary western world by con- 
tributing insights from their vast experience, 
and especially to Professor Goldstein for his 
able work in ^giving us this record of the confer-. 
ence.'-N J % 

The Trustees and staff of The Johnson Foun- 
dation continue to follow trends in y^estern Eiv 
rope and intehd to conduct future pt^grams 
consistent with the theme of the conference 
recorded. in this publication 
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The Standing Conference of Atlantic Organ/ J 
Isations (S C A 0 ) held its Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence at Wingspread in June 1977, and mfVst 
and *ery pleasant duty is to record ourSgrat- 
itude to The Johnson Foundation for its hospi- 
tality and for the major contribution which it 
made in so many ways to the smooth running of 
the^ Conference and, to tbe enjoyment ot ttie 
participants. 

S,C A 0 '$ main function is to provide^ a 
centre for the exchange of information and.Vf 
desired, coordination of activities between* its 
member organisations concerned with Atlantic 
cooperation on 1 each side of the North Atlantic 
Once a year ,it engages mo'r^ ambitiously in a 

I discussion meeting on a topic of current Atlan- 
tic interest The success of such a meeting de- * 
pends partly upon the arrangements\made and 

• ypon the atmosphere created by the' hbst or- 
ganisation, but equally upon the quality of the 
speakers introducing the theses and upon the 
readiness ofjhe participants to engage fully *n * 
t£e debate We were fortunate in both respects 
at Wingspread - Robert Rothschild, voicing his 
devotion to European unity and f)is disappoint- 
mew§>ver current stagnation within the Com- 
munity, Brent ScowCroft^ drawing a most con- * 
vincing and objective picture of the strategic 

'balance between the USA and the USSR, 
Waiter Goldstein,' using his powerf uncritical fac- 
ulties as well as his economic expertise to ex-* 
plode many myths and even gent some'bastions 
of truth, and Henry Brandon, with his great ex- 
perience as-a foreign correspondent in Wash- 
ington, all set the stage admirably for one of trte^ 
best discussions^ can recall at any of the many 
international conferences I have attended in re- 
cent years. 

II woufd *be impossible to summarise it more 
effectively\|han Waiter Goldstein has done in 
this Conference Repoft, for which we should all 
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most grateful to him Despite his own strong 
ddses of sceptical realism the Conference. I 
think, came down on the optimistic side of the 
equation, concluding, if not always being able 
to provide positive ploof, that (he western world 
had the will (and also the capacity) to survive 

The majonty.-perhaps less involved from the 
# very beginning than Robert Rothschild in the 
great post-war European design, were more in- 
clined to note the remarkable progress already 
made than to deplore present hesitations and 
even perhaps baGkslidings The prospects of 
the European Community for the future, with 
further enlargement under immediate .discus- 
sion, were reviewed with some confidence, 
more especially fn the light of its attractions for 
near neighbours, and also- its growing impor-\ 
tance in tjie eyes of friendly nations in the West, | 



to ensure the proper information of the public 
Valuable suggestions were made to this end 

So the West came relatively well out of the 
discussion of the East-West balance, with .con- 
fidence expressed that such institutions as 
NATO, and the European Community, despite 
their imperfections, could and should assure 
western survival When the debate turned to the 
Economic and social problems within the west- 
ern world and to the increasingly important 
North-South relationship, and considered what 
kirtc* of West was likely to* survive, a more pessi- 
mistic or at^east a more questioning note was 
struck So much has changed for the worse 
since the years of rapid- and continuous growth 
in th^ 25 years from 1945 wnen the Second 
World War ended The economic institutions set 
up at Bretton Woods from which this prosperity 



of less friendly neighbours in the* East and of ( stemmed have, to a large extent, collated, in 
the Third World and last, but npt least, of .contrast to the survival of NATO and of the 



China 



, political institutions of Western Europe Nothing 



•While there was little disposition to play down v has yet been found to take their place. Nor is 



the growing military strength of the Soviet 
Union,, its economic and ideological short- 
comings were also noted, together with the ob- 
vious capacity of N A.T 0 and, in particular, its 
strongest -member, tlje USA, to contain this 
strength Euro-communism was seen as a phe- 
nomenon not yet fully understood, but perhaps 
equally disconcerting to East and West^n^he 
field of defence doubts were expressed about 
the West's will,, as distinct from its capacity, to 
hold firm in What must be a long tug of war, 
with the' difficulty for western public opinion of 
successfully combining a true understanding of 
detente with the continuing support of an in- 
creasingly burdensome defence effort. This was 
one facet of the problem which N.A.T 0. has 
not fully solved, explaining itself and its neces- 
sarily Confidential activities to the media in a 
wa? which woukf enable the media in their turn 



the New International Economic Order so stri- 
dently demanded by the Developing Countries 
in sight But the Conference noted that the 
western v^orld had survive^ the 4 oil crisis of 1973 
and had coped witrj a very Serious recession far 
more effectively than it ,hadL been 'able to cope 
*with the recession of the Thirtres There seemed 
to be a growing realisation that western security 
is based not only upon an\ effective defence 
^stem agamst the threat from the East, but 
also upon re-establishing an equally effective 
system of economic cooperation and social 
Security within the western world itself, and also 
embracing the Developing Countries outside 

The Wingspread discussions could hardly ex- . 
pect to find the answers which have so far 
eluded our Governments, but they cleared 
some Of the undergrowth and pointed to the 
way ahead. « 

str frank roberts gcwg gcvo chairman 

standing conference of atlanhc orqanisatjons * 



V ■ • 

Europe's Civilization: 
a Glorious Past • 
' Without a Future? 



Robert Rothschild. 



a — = 

M^^L ndre Ma!raux*has written 
^^^h^^^^P tnat there can be no civ- 
ilization, no stable society, 
unless it is based upon an integrating theme or 
a fundamental creed " It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to determine todky what is the 
theme, the.conceptual belief, thiit distinguishes 
the civilization of the Western world w 
* In previous centuries the belief structures 
were widely recognized The message' of hu- 
manism bequeathed by the Enlightenment and 
b'y 19th century liberalism was a potent in- 
tellectual fbrce Moreover, it was justified by tfce 
record of accomplishments that Europeans as- 
sociated with a proud history In one hundred" 
years we had achieved an unprecedented level 
of materia^ prosperity and social justice That 
we entered this century with high hopes andlan 
optimistic view of the future was in no way sur- 
prising. * 

The first tf&umatifc setback Occurred in'WorJd 
War I Twenty-five* .million people were killed in 
{he ravages of a needless but systematic 
slaughter Along witn Jhem -died many of the 
Ideals;— o/Haw anc; reason and human dignity 
— that had never before been 'doubted The 
second shock came in the aftermath df war, in 
the great Depression. The impact of mass 
unemployment undermined the dynamism of 
the capitalist economy and the axioms of liberal 
society. They were replaced by doubt, a 
profound sense of guilt and insecurity, and by 
the authoritarian regimes that seized the in-, 
itiattves that had lapsed -in the leaderiess, frac- 
tured societies of Europe. 

The Revival of Europe 

An irtbredible revival occurred as a result of 
World War II Inspired by the wartime courage 
of Britain, the extreme Drutatities of Nazism, and 
the Soviets' challenge, a new impetus was giv- 
en to the idea of a European message'. A 
mood of self-confidence emerged in 1945 that 
strongly reacted to the pessimism and the de- 
cadence of the t930s. The will to revive the hu- 
mane values of liberal society moved an entire 
generation of Social Democrats and Christians. 
Schufnan, De Gasperi. Adenauer and Spaak 
were only the leading names, « 

The refreshed ambition of these Europeans 
was to revive a civilization and not just to elimi- 
nate trade barriers and frontier taxes Their de* 
termination to develop the war-strickep econo- 
mies, and their ancient colonies overseas, drew 
upon the model of Roosevelt's new deal' and 



The aythor served with the Belgian foreign Ministry 
for forty years. He was the Belgium Ambassador to 
France and Britain, previously he had been the ropre- * 
sentative to* NATO, GATT and the SEC. and counselor 
in China, the UtS.A. and Africa. He has writteg exten- 
sively on international conflict in Europe and In Asia 
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the economic principles of Keynes Sworn to re- 
move the nationalistic errors and the social 
wastage of the past, Jean Monnet and his.pol- 
ieagues argued that the sovereign nation-state 
was too limited a unit of economic activity to 
support the needs of industrial technology. 
Greater cooperation and larger market^ere vi- 
tal, they emphasized, to finance the expansion 
of science-based industries and to unify the as- 
pirations of a war-torn Europe This integration 
would eventually displace the divisive nation- 
alism and the industrial conflicts of the past, 
they assumed, and it would lend a new purpose 
to European civilization. 
In the 1950s, faced with a military threat from 
.the Soviet Union, the Europeanists regrouped 
their energies and moved further toward the 
United States for which Churchill had once , 
called A redefined role was set out for Ger- 
many^divict&d- though it was, and a remarkable 
spirit of Innovation moved the younger gener- 
ation More confident in their experiments, they 
began to discover the meaning of a European 
idea in their own national lives. 

The End, of the Dream 

Thej/ision of a, united Europe crumbled, un- 
fortunately, as the 1960s slipped away. Rivalry 
between national leaders aftf political parties 
became ever more ^ntense. Conflict reptatfed 



, frhe disappointment on the political level, as a. / 
second consideration, was almost* as chilling 
Plans had been laid for a gathering force of po- 
litical consultation and diplomatic unity to elimi- ' 
nate the fragmented initiatives and the chauvin- 
ist strategies of the past These plans, too, 
proved to be premature The arguments in the 
EEC's Political Committee revealed (hat no . 
member was prepared to compromise its na- 
tional interests or to forego a little of its diplo- 
matic prestige in order to build a new, collective 
sovereignty This became fully apparent in the 
OPEC crisis of 1973 Faced with an oil emer- 
gency, no common action was taken to formu- 
late a*Community energy policy or a joint stand 
toward tha Middle East combatants. The latest 
indication of ^disunity appeared only a few 
months ago when French military assistance 
was flown to the civil war in Zaire, French con- 
sultation' began after their mission had already 
left French soil * • 

On the third score, in the military alliance, we 
began the 1950s with a severe setback. The de- r 
feat of the European Defense Community (EDC) 
has never been overcome. *The pooling of de- 
fense forces, military budgets and strategic 
planning; intended in the EDC design was nei- 
ther token nor piecemeal. NATO, by contrast, 
has had to endure a permanent disaffection, 
• various member states have threatened to with- 



the earlier .momentum of cooperation ir> tho ""draw their forces, or to withhold their nuclear 



three forms of activity without which Europe 
could not survive the economic drive of the 
Common Market, the military security created 
by the NATO alliance, and the political unifica- 
tion movement that was supposed to integrate 
Europe into a decisive, third force. 

On the first score, the Common Mariyst 
proved to be the greatest disappointment Re- 
maining largely as a customs union, EEC failed 
to integrate the industrial expansion or to curb 
the protectionist maneuvers of member coun- 
ties The common agricultural program, the 
keystone of the Community, became a 
shambles as members resorted to special 
pleading and monetary manipulation. It became, 
evident that currency devaluation could be 
more destructive to free trade and economic 
collaboration than protective tariffs or frontier 
taxes had ever been in the past. Hope was ex- 
pressed at the summit meeting in Pans, in 1972, 
that progress could at least be made toward es- 
tablishing the critical structure of EEC, a com- 
mon currency, That hope has been seriously, if 
not irrevocably, dashed The joint monetary pol- 
icy to take effect in the 1980s has been pushed 
aside by a. sot of currency maneuvers and ex- 
change rate manipulations by rivaf nation 
states. It isAinlikely that<| common' market will 
be completed so long as the divisiveness con- 
tinues. . ' • t 



components. There has not even been a stan- 
dardization of weapons systems or of planning 
procedures, and were it not for the American 
nomination of SACEUR. the command structure 
■'might not have remained intact. Ascertain sue- 
cess was won in the acceptance of the WEU 
treaty in the early years, this committed the Brit- 
ish army to permanent positions on the conti- 
nent and brought the Germans into the Atlantic 
gathering. But it is *4ifficult,to argue that NATO 
is as strong and unified an alliance as a collec- 
tive secunty entente should be ' * ' 

Is the Detay Temporary 
or Permanent? 

The contemporary standing of the West's de- 
fense and economic arrangements will be re- 
viewed in the\emainder of this conference It 
must be asked >at this stage, however, whether 
the waning of t\e European dream, or of its 
sense of mission, is likely to indicate a decline 
in its future world role Is there a harbinger of 
moral decay in the slipping conjjgtoushess of a 
distraught and divided Europey Or can the 
decay be arrested before the tide"bf world his- 
tory sweeps other nations into the center of 
ppw.er? 

These are Difficult questions to answer at any 
time In previous centuries the Western world 
has appeared to be on the verge of intellectual 
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and mora! collapse, but it survived and pros- 
pered Petronius proclaimed the decadence of 
Rome in the first century in the Satyr{Cpn, but 

^ its civilization flourished for another four hun- 
dred years prior to the barbarian invasion- At 

\ the end of the Renaissance there was wide- 

■ spread misery, violence and dislocation The 
harmonious synthesis of the medieval era had 
been destroyed and anarchy ran rife Yet out of 
the turmoil was born a creative ferment that 
carried Europe through three centuries of spec- 
tacular growth and dominance 
4 It seems that we are entering upon a similar 
experience today In the last twenty-five years 
Europe has experienced a historic belle 
epoque In its intellectual .energies, its material* 
advancement and its scientific progress, it has 
begun to reserhble the United Sjates A climate 

' of political and* economic liberty has flourished, 
so, too, has the liberty of social and sexual 
mores. There is always a danger of associating 
a fast growth with incipient decadence, of 
course, or of reading into these trends the por* 
tents of permanent decay The assumption is 
not deeply shared among the mass electorates 
'6f Europe, but it enjoys a wide currency among 
political critics and intellectual leaders That Eu- 
rope is not 'Jinfehed* may be apparent to magy 
of us But so long as the assumption is enter- 
tained it must be closely investigated. 

The Assumptions, of Decay 
. It is immediately evident that the mass elec- 
torates Qf Europe are neither morally sick nor 
pofitjcally enfeebled They have worked hard in x , 
Jpe\ last twenty years to increase per capita 'in- 
come, material security and social health Insist- 
ently moderate irv their politics^ they are deter- 
mined to safeguard the successes that have 
been won. They recognize that, together with 
formidable American assistance, they have 
achieved an extra-ordinary momentum of prog- 
ress and economic development. It is a chilling 
recognition that this momentum has begun to 
slow down. * 

The political systems of Europe, unhappily, 
are nowhere as strong or, Reasonable as the 
people whom they claim .to, serve. Privileged 
•professionals ana; the leaders of the political 
parties have reserved their energy for inter- 
necine feuding and -partisan maneuvers In 
doing so they have lost touch with mass beliefs 
and aspirations. Among the parties, the factions 
and the unions of Bgtain or France there is a 
pettiness of vision, a blindneisr to facts, a lack 
of imagination and an entrenched mediqcrity 
The political systems in other countries, in- 
cluding the U S A., have moved in a similar di- 
rection* Cynicism about the voters' interests has . 
prompted a retreat from principle and from mor- 
al- ideals; party advantage has been the go3l of 



those who pretend to represent the people's 
will This has gen&ated a national retreat into 
Weakness rather than a community resolve to 
act from strength. " - . 

It is tempting to suggest that one possible rem-^ 
edy for the, pblitics of maneuver might be found 
in the introduction of a, proportional represen- 
tation* mechanism in the electoral system This 
might strengthen the voices in the center, 
weaken the polarities at the left and the rjghf, , 
and thus multiply the number, of political par* 
ties There is little to suggest that even so radi- 
cal a reform will shock the traditional politicians 
out of their ritual games The direct elections-to 
the European Parliament, due next year, are 
likely to be governed by the old rules. The hope 
that new political alignments can be forged out 
of a wider electorate will not materialize if the 
national parties dominate the process 

Is it a severe shock that Europe requires, 
thecefore, to stir itself from its lethargy and its 
indulgent concern with decline? No one knows. 
Some say it will need a war or economic catas- 
trophe to try the metal of the younger gener- 
ations. Others know that it will (require the vigor- 
ous and understanding presence of American^ 
Influence if a new Europe is to experiment in* 
finding its own strengths 

Earlier in this century, Paul Vale/y addressed 
himself to this very question. His judgment is re- 
markabjy rejevant today As citizens of Europe, 
he prophesied, who can not liberate ourselves 
from our own history, 'we w>il be delivered of it 
by the happy nations that have none or little to 
remember. These nations will impose upon us 
their happiness. 1 Is this truly the fate that is in 
store for us? Or is it more likely., as I believe, 
that the nations of Europe will have to find the 
strength to determine their own future and to 
enlarge their collective capacities'* t * 

tilSCUSSION. 

Cycles of Pessimism or Reasons 
for Hope? 

Marlm J. Hillenbrand I share the sense of disil- 
lusion tftat Ambassador Rothschild has traced • 
in Europe*ss>resent situation The institutions of 
the Community are not working as effectively as 
tkey should and the movemept toward Eu- 
ropean integration has stalled. This does not 
mean, however, that a lengthy cycle of pessi- 
mism and retreat has begun The last cycles of 
despair occurred in the fin des/ec/e, at the con- 
clusion of the Victorian era of material prosper- 
ity and intellectual certainty, they appeared 
again in 1919, at the close jof World War 1. when 
Oswald Spengler reflected the Germans' mood 
of despair, and in the, great depression of the 
1930s. We are too close to our own times to 



judge^whether we are now suffering from'the 
cultural aftermath of twenty years of growth, be- 
tween 1950 and 1970 

Whatever our judgment may be regarding the 
♦pessimism current in Eu/ope, we must enter a 
few important reservations First, if there is a 
strongly negative mood in European intellectual 
circles today, it is not necessarily scared by the 
mass electorate. Second, though voters appear 
to be disenchanted by the lack of leadership 
and decisiveness in their governments, they 
have not withdrawn their commitment to liberal 
democracy Admittedly, leaders today do not 
enjoy the stature of the great statesmen of the 
late 1940s and 1950s, nor are they as skilled in 
knowing how to cope with the severe economic 
threats that must be faced. But it would be an 
exaggeration to claim that Europe is on the 
verge of a major breakdown or that it has lost 
its will to survive. 

Wolf Graf von Baudissm. Allowances must be 
made for the fast changing conditions that Eu- 
ropeans now encounter in their home milieux 
and in their relations overseas. The rapidit/of 
change' has brought a certain degree of dou^bt 
and insecurity but not a radical , withdrawal of 
political oonfidence The realization has dawned 
that there are no simple or forceful solutions 
available to resolve the immensely complex 
problems faced <by each government ^Politicians 
have at last concededTha^he/e are only partial 
remedies and i^f^gfy^sTTi^^J^is that can 
be taken, they lack glamor and they cannqj pre- 
tend to be part a Grand Design. But there is 
no reason to si/ppose that the reliance upon 
piecemeal measures and cautious policy pro-* 
grams will necessarily, augur the start of an his- 
toric decline. 

Or/o Pick. I agree with this judgment. We may 
have the poor political leadership that a floun- 
dering electorate deserves, and we may find the 
performance of government unimpressive. But 
we have become, at the same-time,' more realis- 
tic about the gruelling decisions and the ab- 
struse policy choices that must be made in a 
post-industrial society We are not surprised to^ 
discover that some problems are too intractable, 
to be solved by simple electoral propositions or 
by the posturing of party leaders This is in 
many*ways to our benefit We know that pre- 
tended solutions will be as false as they are 
dangerous. 

Karl Mommer. A further caveat must be entered 
in this consideration We cannot argue that po- 
litical effectiveness and electoral confidence 
have erodedj when we list the successes that 
have, been gained before the years of disap- 
pointments began. The successes can be brief- 
ly listed." V 
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mhe political systems of Europe . . are nowhere as strong 01 as reasonable 
< , as the people whom they claim to serve 



1 World War W) has been presented and many 
(Jancferous conflicts have been curtailed 

2. A fundamental understanding between 
France -and Germany, and with the other West- 
ern nations. fias stabilized Europe's politics 

3 The NATO alliance has as^Jfted a durable 
form of security, despite all of its interna! feud- 
ing and the troubling shifts in detente with the 
SovietUnion 

4 The evolution toward democracy jn Greece. 
Portugal and Spam provides majoV victories for 
the process of political understanding and mod- 
eration. ' * 

\5 The establishment of th£ European Commu- 
• n\ty and Parliament is in naway cojriplett but 
thwr initiaLmornen turn' should not be disre- 
garded ^> , ♦ ' " \ ^ 
In short, while confirming the negative con- 
. sequences of today's recession and inflation we 
.^sboutcf not pretend that Europe has lost fts re- 
solve to'cope with these problems. 

Philippe Deshormes. Let m£ try another formu- 
lation of this consensus. Despite the clash of 
nationalist policies, European governmenfs 
have moved to consolidate the operations of 
the NATO allance and the economic Commu- 
nity. They have not tried to puljlhem apart But 
there are two serious problems that have yet to. 
be resolved The first concerns the widespread 

^incidence of unemployment, particularly among 
the young, this might generate' awesome con- 
sequences in future years if they remain without 
meaningful work. The second concerns the pri- 
ority that is now placed on the values 6f equal* 
ity rather than of liberty. This has created nu- 

r merous clienteles who are dependent upon the 
subsidies and protections offered by the State 
Though the clientele groups remain loyal to lib- 
eral principles, they drive* ever tougher bargains 
with the governments that clamor for th€ir sup- 
port. 

The Communist Challenge 
Stephan G Thomas. There is a missing in- 
gredient in our discussion, the threat perceived 
from the East. We cannot talk about the move- 
ment to unite the Western "world without refer- 
ring t6 the menace posed by Stalinism in the 
late 1940s. Schuman. De Gaspen an3 Adenauer 
- were strongly moved by the specter of Stalin's 
aggressiveness; afid today we are still chal- 
lenged by the increasing military efforts of the 
^-Soviet regime. We might argue thaf-were it nbj 
for the Soviet military effort we might not be as 
devoted to preserving the NATO alliance and 
the stabilizing exercises of<|he Community We 
might go further and say that the wiU to in- 



tegrate Europe's militaryand economic capabil- 
ities could really lose its momentum were it, not 
for trie Soviet fdrces'massed on our frontiers 

Robert Rothschild Let me turn from the 0 de- 
fense strategies of the two super-powers, which 
are so vital to Europe's future evolution, tojook 
at a problem raised by Theodore Achilles the 
domestic challenge, espeomlly in France and 
l{aiy. posed by the emergence of Euro-Commu- 
nism- p «. 

First, we^find that neither tne PCF nor the PCI 
are determined to liquidate\NATO They recog- 
nize that the alliance aims not to wm but to pre- 
vent a war They recognize, too, that there is' no 



Western governments and their own, inter- 
* nationally based economies 

First, there is the dependence of the West 
upon the mineral resources and the export mar- 
kets of tfye former colonial world It is now rec- 
ognized that the West depends for its oil sup- 
plies and for" nearly one-third of its exports on 
the Third World The Western powers have giv- 
k en precious little aid to the developing nations, 
and we* are embarrassed by their noisy protests 
at the U , at the IMF W at UMCTAD and at 
North-South conferences Trade wars are star t- 
m mgbn the periphery oUhe Western system^nd 
they could severely damage our own industnes' 

. , 4 i . , ...'.and the developing countries But we have 

rational defense policy that can be articu ated v \ ai ,- H „ \ Jva . „ . * 

ku .ul t *L .~ uiok a ,ailed t0 desi 9 n , a Preventive plan to cope with 

{the threat or to narrow the gap between the rich 
vand the poor countries 

Second, the* sovereignty of the nation state 



by any nation other than to preserve the viability 
of present arrangements for collective security 
They are not sure what should be done with the 
"U S. tactical nuclear weapon ^deployed in Eu- 
rope^or with the joint command procdfures, of 
~"*Nie Nuclear Planning Group But they admit 
that the creation o{ a^national sanctuary' or any 
other disguise of political neutrality is not a fea- 
. sibte goal of military strategy Nor will they im- 
T prove their electoral popularity by advocating 
such a separatist policy 

Second", we are not sure howlar we can trust 
the presence of communist parties ifi Western 
governments, biit we suspect.that Secretary 
Kissinger was wrong to condemn their par- 
ticipation out of hand After all. the communists 
played a leading rolejn* Iceland, where key U S 



has been breached by x the force of inter- 
dependence in world, trade "In an era of sophis- 
ticated industrial expansion,"* international in- 
vestments and production- can no longer be 
constrained by national governments. Gigantic 
economies of scale have been achieved by mul- 
Vnsitioraal corporations operating on a world- 
wide base Their contributions to each nation's 
balance of ^payments and prospects for eco- 
nomic growth have been considerable, but they 
have also undermined the role of Ihe democrat- 
ic state and of the EEC. Free ttade/ govern- 
ments have^yel to determine how best to adjust* 
to the imperatives of an international economy 



military bases survive, and they a so joined in tu ^ t ^ ^ » u . , . , . . . iL 

, ' f . «~ ~ ' that* transcend the industria {interests and the 

the first government of De Gau e after the war ~i L 9 

— . . . . T 4 u r economic nationa ism err the once-sovereign 



Perhaps we should recognize that the schismat- 
ic' split of the 1 communist parties in the West is 
* more damaging to the Kremlin than to the At- 
lantic 'alliance In the last resort, the forces of 
Euro-Communism are likely to exercise a great- 
er threat in Eastefo Europe than to the parlia- 
mentary systerffs of the West 



Ellmann Ellingsep The commurnsts in the West 
have become more pragmatic and less doctri- 
naire as they try to appeal for parliamenfary 
support We should not force them back into a 

rigid posture when their ideological positions lL d L 

« . „ »~ > ... , . & creasing the total stock of jobs, unemp oyment 

are beginning to loosen up We can learn from* . " . , . ' . ' * 1 

remains at a dangerously high eve The impact 



state. 

James R Huntle$ It may be true that there* has 
been a quantum leap in the international prob- 
lems posed by the generation and dissemina- 
tion of wealth It is sorely true that most govern- 
ments have failed to respond in adjusting their 
social programs, their antMnflationary policies 
and their economic planning to the new dic- 
tates of the international marketplace 

One instance of this is particularly trying 
Though governments have succeeded in in- 
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tt>e experiences of Italy. France and Spam, 
where political tolerance allowed the commu- 
nists to adjust as minority parties in parlia- 
mentary regimes. Hopefully, we will live to see 
these parties develop asdid the socialist parties 
in CentraTand Northern Europe in the 1920's 

The fcbpnomic Realities of the West 
Waltej^p old stem Two economifc realities must 
be considered in this opening discussion They 
concern the industrial relationships between the 
West and the Third World and between the 



upon the younger generation has been espe- 
cially severe We can argue that the influx of 
women into the work force, and the reduction 
of jobs in manufacturing activities, have contrib- 
uted to the dislocation of human resources But 
we can not congratulate ourselves too fulsome- 
ly on avoiding a searing depression so long as 
millions of citizens must remain without wgrk 

Inga Haag. This point can not be*und6r- 
esttmated Though the efforts of international 
organizations.* such as GATT and the IMF. have 
helped to increase economic activity and to 
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Conflict replaced the earlier momentum of co-operation s in trie Common Market, 
in NATO and m the-mbvement to unify Europe a$a third force 
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ward off the trade wars which are now begin- 
ning to escalate, we have failed to provide for 
the economic sustenanpe of* millions' of work- 
ers, women and highly trained students I sus- 
pect that we will have to rr\ake many new forms 
of > work attractive to them, particularly in the 
service sectors, iflhey are^ver to be gainfully 
employed , 

Sir Prank Roberts me leave the chair for, a 
moment to comment upon these economic is- 
sues. First. I share the concern for the* millions 
^whQ afe now unemployegv/n their ranks I must ( 
include the st^ million gast arbeiters who have 
been^drawn from the "under-developed econo- 
mies of Spain, Yugoslavia and Turkey Together 
with theifdepenflents they account for fourteen 
million souls^a figure equal -to the population of 
Holland. Th^ir plight cannot be ignored as Eu- 4 
rope struggles to regain its economic momen- 
tum " # 

.Second, we must recognize ihe difficulties 
faced by the £EC in enlarging the Community 
If it should extend the benefits .of membership 
•-to Greeie/Spain and PortugaJ — as well it 
should - it wril have to cope with a heightened " 
trade conflict in cheap agricultural produces, 
the EEC will also have .to decide wfiat should 
be done for the*free entry and the social welfare 

- protection that/migrant workers- from these 

« Mediterranean ^Qiftrtrfes will seek in the richer . 
societies of the industrialized North. 
* ■* ** ■ 

- * On' the third subject thaVhas been raised, we 
should note ihe benefits extended to the Third • 
World by the EEC under the Yaounde and 
Lome agreements They are not insignificant 

'iBjLit they are also not enough We musNregret/ 
fully adroit that there can be*Tio simple remedy, 
such as a new Marshall Plan, to ease the pro- 



tests voiced by the poor nations at the North- 
South conference or a\ UNCTAD The currency 
stabilization schemes designed £t Bretton 
Wodds have broken down and a world wide re- 
cession has^seizeci bold in thd aftermath of the 
CJPEC ryice increases None- of us is quite sure 
how to cure the twin defects of inflatiorvand re- 
cession (or 'stagflation' as we now call it) or 
how to fridge the gap between the few rich and 
the many poor economies For m'yself/l remain 
confident that we slill enjoy the wiTl to resolve, . 
these survival issues^But I admit that 2 the solu- 
tions are neither simple to state nor easy to im- 
plement 

Conclusions 

John Carson It seems that there is not so much' 
>a failure of wilt but a profound confusion in evi- 
dence in the* Weste/n world Mass electorates 
are noNonger sure hovy national governments 
should gu/de their industrial economies or how 
they shoul£ best perforin in a world of complex t 
international institutions There Is a. widespread 
sense pf frustration rather than of ideological 
rejection visible in public opinion Whether the 
tank of our optimism is halMull or half-empty \ 
remains a matter of personal faith , A 

rwo* points ha>e been raised, however, that 
can help clarify ot/r contemporary malaisev 
First, we* realize that the simple bi-polarity of the 
Cold War has been replaced by a more tortured 4 
reality Instead of jffft arming ourselves against 
a Soviet threat we must also contend with the 
multiple economic obstacles and trade war 
prospects that disrupt our liberal democracies 
As Sir Frank Roberts put it, tfiere .are no, 
straigbf-forward solutions to allay our anxieties. . > 
T Second, we are not clear abQut the rebuilding 
of our aging political systems that is now qve"rr 



due It may be that party politicians are losing 
contact witrHheir own voters and that national 
governments are deficient in planning for' eco- 
nomic growth But is it wise to call for <the re- 
form of political procedures and institutions be- 
fore we can articulate the tentative solutions for 
which national leaders should aim? » 
Robert f^hschild <We have expressed a guard- 
ed optimism that the Western world will find a 
way to extricate itself from the dilemmas that 
followed our last twenty-five years of success 
We have noted that* unlike in the 193GsMhere is 
a sufficient base of affluence to cope with the*' 
harg'shipS'Of unemployment, at least, people are 
not starving on the' streets* We have also con- 
ceded that the Sovret threat is sufficiently per- 
tinent to preserve theHjjATO Alliance* the eco- 
nomic Community and a certain measure of 
'unity in our diplomatic policies 

But I'must return, nevertheless, 4o my' original 
hypothesis I hav*e found a deep-seated pessi- 
mism and a failure of wilf gfe in Western so- 
ciety The younger generation is particularly cy- 
nical, if not downright arifcrttfwc. In comparison 
to the* United States, where youthful* idealisn 
survived the traumas of Vietnam and Watejgjte, 
there is a disbelief in -the prjllosophioerfoasts of 
European socrety Young peoplB^So not believe, 
as they do on the American campus today, thaj 
the arrangements of society can be radically im- 
proved They fail to see why further national 
sacrifices should be made to secure the ab- 
stract rewards promised by a waiting Europe. 
Their new cycle of pessimism 'is a reflection qf 
profound malaise It suggests that, like a bifcy^ 
clist, they can maintain their balance so long as 
they continue to move forward but that they wilf 
fall if they ever stop I fear that we might be 
coming to a stop 
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I he success of a meeting de- 
pends upon the quality of the speakers 
introducing the them*s\and upon the 
readiness of the participants t& engage 
fully In the debate W« were fortunate 
in botfr respects at'Wingspread — "Rop- 
er! _Rothsc*hild. (1) voicing his devotion 
"to EuTor/ean/tTnity ano" his, disappoint- 
ment over current stagnation withirMhe 
Community. Brent Scowcrcft. (4) draw- 
ing a most convincing* and objective pic- 
ture of the strategic balance between Jhe 
U.S A. and the U S S R. WaJter Gofd- 
stem. (3) using his powerful critical faf- 
• ^ulties as well as his economic expertise 
rf* to explQd*e*maay ,myths ahd even dent 
some bastions^of truth, and Henry Bran- 
don. (5) with his great experience as a 
foreign corespondent in .Washington, all 
set the stage admiraUW " 
Sir1=rank.Roberts(2) * * * 
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Western Security in the. 
Coming Years 



Brent Scowcroft 



* a nstead of concentrating attention on 
^^k,«>.<r$*$ Western World s problems of mill 

^^^-z ta^jf strategy and alliance politics I 
would Ijke to review our contemporary per- 
ceptions of the Sovlet^threat * 

We have lived with changing perceptions of 
military threat from the^Soviet Union for nearly 
thirty years, and we knevy more or less what to 
expect But their strategic posture has recently 
become a matter for argument and anxiety 
again and we rftust Iqok at it carefully The mass 
"media has been rather sensational in warning 
against a renewed Soviet aggressiveness and in 
reporting increases in their military might, while 
the West tyas been depicted as enfeebled, and 
despairing rumors have been broadcast that 
Soviet research and techno logical* break- 
throughs are about to doom us ail 

Exaggerated though many of our fears of So- 
viet military capabilities may be, they do bear 
some relationship to official estimates and to 
reality. For a start, we must calculate the con- 
sequences flowing from the fact that the Soviet 
Union has been adding for well over a decade 
to its defense budget *at the rate of 3 to 5 per- 
cent a year in real terms. ^ 

If we begin with strategic weapons, we can 
note that the Soviets are now Deploying third- 
generation nuclear missiles. Four new ICBMs 
have recerjtJy completed development, three of 
them have been tested with multiple warheads 
(MIRVs) and are now being deployed. There is 
no question of the increase^ threat that these 
missiles pose to hard-point target arrays such 
as our own ICBMs. Soviet strategic submarines 
are coming off the ways at a rapid rate, and a 
new family of SLBM missiles is being developed 
and deployed, they are armed with multiple war- 
heads, with a greatly Increased range. and an 
improved accuracy. In addition, trjere is the new 
'Backfire' bomber which, nowever controversial 
its strategic capabilities may be, represents a 
new and serious threat to NATO. There is also 
the SS-X-20, an IRBM^nissile with multipte war- 
head's that, according to the Secretary-General 
of , NATO, is beginning to be deployed against 
Europe. 

Then there is Soviet tactical air capability. 
This has been upgraded from an earlier system 
primarily limited to air defense into a formi- 
dable, offensive weapons*' system. Together With 
an improved quality and an increased quantity 
of nuclear-capable artillery and rocketry (such 

General Scowcroft, now. retired, was President Ford's 
Assistant for National Security Attalcs Before entering 
the White House he worked in the Pentagon, first with 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 1968-69 and 
then with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 1 970-71. 

tn his prior service he had taught at the United States 
Military Academy 1953-57 and then had been a Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs. 



as FrotjsVard Scuds ), these weapons have 
substantially increased the nuclear threat 4o Eu- 
rope 

The development of conventional forces is 
equally "threatening The Soviets Ijave added 
about 130.000 men to their Warsaw Tr°eaty force 
since the 1268 crisis in Chechoslovakia Tr^ey 
v have increased their artillery deployment in Eu- 
rope between £0 and 100^)ercerft, They have 
significantly increased the density and the mod- 
ernizing of their tanks and armored personnel 
carriers, and their divisional strength has* been 
augmented by 2,000 men or more. 

A remarkabiejphange has occurred in the 
character of Soviet force deployments While in- 
creasirjcj their own force strength along the Chi- 
nese frontier, their force improvements, against 
NATCf have greatly reduced the warning period 
or lead-tftre of a possible ^offensive strike 
against Western Europe It may be that the So- 
viet military are beginning to count upon a light- 
ning attack on the West tn case they ever have 
to fight a tw6-front war, simultaneously, with the 
People's Republic of China # 

Another consideration of global policy has 
prompted an expansion of their military power 
over long distances, particularly at sea. The So- 
viet navy has been transformed from a pre- 
dominantly submarine and coastal security 
force to a blue water' fleet of significant pro- 
portions Only the latest evidence was seen in 
Angola where they revealed an ability to sup- 
port a sizable force in combat at the end of a, 
complex 9,000 mile pipeline. t j 

Basically, the Soviets are probing for. weak 
areas in Western defenses and f m the Third 
World. Somewhat liKe spilled molasses, they 
tend to fill every spot where there is no solid 
obstacle to their spread. A new and disturbing 
element has been added to this Soviet adven- 
turing' tn far-away places the use of Cuban 
troops add advisors who act as Soviet proxies. 
In the past a few Koreans had been used in 
such a role, but there had been nothing like the 
scale of Cuban activity apparept in Angola. Nor 
need this expansion be restricted if »t proves 
successful. It mayijyet emerge as a phenome- 
non worthy of our deepest concern 0 

Because the new dimensions of Soviet ca- 
pability require the most serious calculation, we 
must avoid the hysterical responses and alarm- 
tsm that have occasionally surfaced in the 
United States. In too ma^y cases there has 
been a re6ort to the expectations that prevailed 
during the most tense years of the Cold War 
This emotionalism is counter-productive and it 
quickly leads to counsels of despair. We can ill 
afford such an indulgence while our analytical 
judgments remain unclear " , 

For example, much of the current rhetoric in, 



° this country presumes that the Soviets have few 
problems to face in their own economy or that 
they do hot have to wrestle with the budgetary 
choices that perennially plague us In short, we 
tend to be superficial in our analysis of Soviet 
motives and behavior At a time when th&ffireat 
is real and growing, and when we must balance 
an increasing set of claims on our limited re- 
sources, it is essential that we trjink dispas- 
sionately about Soviet behavior lf.it is wise to 
prepare for the wofse outcome, we should not 
come to believe that it is also inevitable 

The Soviet System and , % 

Military Betiaviof 

Let us start with a simple statement With a 
few exceptions, none of the developments that 

, alarm us in Soviet behavior are particularly new 
They are behaving much as they have done in 

^previous years There 1 is no reason to believe 
they have suddenly begun to race toward some 
specific crisis point or to change their spots' 
They are enlarging their defense budget by 3 to 
5 percent annually, but they have been doing 

* so for more thawa decade They are now har- 
vesting the considerable fruits of that prolonged 
investment, and the resource outcome is exten- 
sive. , 

The CIA recently revised upward the equiva- , 
lent dollar costs of the Soviet military establish- 
ment, raisipg them to a level of almost double 
our eartier estimates This change in cost calcu- 
lation in no way changed our size estimates of 
Soviet forces. From an optinftstic point of view, 
the cost escalation indicates that the Soviet 
economy is only about one-half as efficient as 
4 we had onc^e supposed, this in itself should be 
instructive to us From a pessimistic per- 
spective, though, we v must admit tfyat they are 
putting twice the burden on their economy and 
people that we had estimate^ That is evidence 
of the strongest kind of determination We must 
then ask what are the factors motivating this 
Sowet emphasis on military development? To be 
franK, it must be admitted that we do not know 
However^we can make a reasonable analysis of 
the logical outcomes that they are now weigh- 
ing. Let us review, a few of their deductions 

The first factor to consider in their calcu- 
lations is the influence of ideology Communist 
theory presumes a lasting hostility between cap- 
italism and communism, €ven though the capi- 
talist world is historically destined to self-de/ 
struction, as Lenin put it, the time frame re- 
mains more or less open. In the interim. the*'in- 
evitability of-war' dogma has been greatly tem- 
pered and the Soviets have been fairly shrewd 
in adjusting to the shifting developments of 
^Western interests % ' 
- , Another factor of long standing is Russian in^ 
i ferlprity It reaches back into the Czanst peno 

/ 
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► t is difficult for me to imagine that the Soviets have evtr or are likely to 
the conclusion that nuclear war cqn be a rational, logical course of action 



come to 



^ and it has deeply affected Russian history It 

".helps explain their Slavophil energies and their 
cultural conflicts with the rest of Europe' both 
East and West. Russia has a very mixed military 
record of vicfory and defeat over the centuries 
As a result, its military leaders often strive for 
force l { evels which might appear excessive 
Armed with an expectation of prolonged and 

* global conflict, they believe that military 
strength must be built up for Jong term protec- 
tion in a fast-changing and profoundly hostile 
world order. , 

Nor should we ove'rloqk another cultural fac- 
tor inertia We ^now from practical experience 
that the Soviet decision-making process is cum- 
bersome and rigidly bureaucratic Once a pro- 
gram is underway, in a planned economy, it is 
monumentally difficult to change it Even in po- 
litfcal-mihtary affairs It has been easier to per- 
petuate commitments and priorities than to 
switch them In, some cases they have contin- 
ued to procure weapons systems that were al- 
ready proven to be cost-ineffective It appeared 
tftatthe decision mechanism was too difficult to » 

.sjop and that they preferred bad choices to run 
their course rather than run the risk of stopping 
halfway. 

* Another factor stemming from past cenfejries 
is their constant fear bf becomingjnvolved in a 
two-front war The implications of tteir hostility 
to China are critical to their policy in Europe. If 
has not escaped them that the Chitiese favpr 
the strengthening of NATC)-jlnd that Chiria has 
undermined their own position in the Third 
World. The>e is no reason to think the Soviets 
stand in any great fear of a surprise attack by 
NATO forces but they 9% in no way as san- 
guine about their expectations of NATO behav- 
ipr in the event of a conflict with their former 
ally in Peking. Their contingency .planning for a 
lightning attack in the West is probably the 
most extreme reflection of this fear 

As far as the Third World is concerned, we 
should take note of their distant adventures in 
Angola, Somalia and Ethiopia, Their motives 
may be in part to compensate for the disaster 
that has befallen Soviet interests in ;he Middle 
East Consider for a moment the extent of that 
catastrophe Only a short time ago Soviet* in- 
fluence was paramount in all out a few of the 
Arab countries. Today, except for Iraq and 
Libya, it is the United States to whom the Arabs 
turn for assistance, favors and influence After 
sending billions of dollars worth of military as- 
sistance to the Arab world, the Soviet Union 
must acknowledge the fact that the United 
States tias replaced it as the dominant power in 
the Middle East. 

1 often wonder whether any Western govern- 
ment would have survived politically after a for- 
eign policy debacle of this magnitude? It .does 




not astonish me that the Soviet Union may be 
turning to Africa in an attempt* ttf recoup its 
shattered prestige Perhaps we' shouJd reflect 
on their record in the Middle East ovlDWpast . 
few year$,as an example of our tendency tojg- 
nore SoVteJ setbacks whjle magnifying those of 
our owji^J-nis will temper our view of the So- 
viet's ability to utilize the political value &t mili- 
tary force Their use of military power for politi- 
cal purposes has not been subtle or particular^*, 
successful We must learn to be more skeptical 
therefore in viewing the Soviet's image of mili- 
tary might 

Conclusions 

Western strategy today is basically one of,de- 
terrence Deterrence, itself, is an imprecise re- 
sult of two ingredients, military force size and 
capability, and the willingness to use it The 
to/eshold of deterrence can only" be judged .by 
estimating an adversary's perceptions ri$Mlt£ 2 
n§rvev What must be^culated is the ieVerof 
force and of determination that is needed to de- 
ter him from domg something that is important 
to him To use different terms, how can an op- 
ponent be convinced in times of crisis thaUjis - 
objectives ar# either not feasible or ncdj^pth 
the risks entailed in winning them? Our«a^se^s- 
meht of Soviet threats must reflect a better 
reading of the Russian's pliability and reason- 
ableness 

It is difficult for me to imagine that the Soviets 
have ever . . or are likely to . . come to the 
conclusion that nuclear war can be a rational, 
logical course of action. Though their own de-. 
terrent calculations may differ from* ours there is 

nothing in their record to indicate, that they will 

abandon caution and conservatism in their as- . 
sessment of military risks. Even m the invasion 
of Hungary, and Czechoslovakia they revealed a 
significant indecision, in assessing the political 
benefits as against the military risks involved, 
and these actions occurred close to their own 
frontier, in the thick of the Warsaw Treaty zonet 

It is not so much the actuality of strategic su- 
periority as the danger of the emergence of a 
psychological impression that it exists which is 
our problem. Should such an impression of So- 
viet superiority be created, while it might not be 
wisely-timed'Or objectively accurate, it could ex- 
ert a profound impact on the behavior of Sovfet 
leadership, on the leaders of the Western al- 
liance and the Third World — much to the detri- 
ment of and eventual dangler to the West. 

In the Western alliance.we too often respond 
to claims (imaginary or not) of 'supefiprity* with'^sw; 
alarmism and excessive apprehension, <We do 
not have. unlimited resources and there are 
competing demands for pur most expensive re- 
sources. We must therefore leaig^to curb our 
fast shifting, reactions to the /Soviet Union, both 



of fear and of complacency It is this oscillation 
between these two poles, this lack of con- 
sistency and conviction that can do the most, 
harm It prompts us to waste valued resources 
and to strain our alliance understandings. 
These oscillations increase the chance of mis- 
calculation and they lead to crash programs 
whenever anxiety nses To cut back military ef- 
forts in periods of calm and to swell them in 
times of crisis is a most inefficient way to oper- , 
ate a defense establishment 

It might be better if>ve were to recognize that 
the threat of war has no finite end. It has been 
with us for decades and it is likely to, stay with • 
us for a long time to come It can not' be met 
with surges of alarm or with a set of igflexible 
postures Nor*will the conflict persist indepen- 
dently of the course of political developments 
-within the, Soviet system. The Soviets' reaction 
.JO the outside world, and especially to the in- 
dustrial West, will depend 'to a large extent on 
their ability to manage their own internal affairs. 

It is obvious that we should not deprecate 
their successes or minimize our own. We have 
the human and material resources in the West 
to cope withCte long-term competition and to de- 
ter them from taking excessive risks Our prob- 
lem is not and 3 never has been an inadequate 
capability. Ou£ problem is that of deciding * 
whether we have the will to read- them correctly 
and to modify their behavior as best we can — 
whether py encouragement or deterrence 

In this regard we must^recognize that NATO 
is a unique experiment in collective action. It 
was conceived under threat but it has* flou- 
rished in a time of peace. While its history has 
alternated between solidarity and fragmenta- 
tion, between conflict and detente, it has never 
wavered in its determined defense of the West- 
ern world If it is to survive for yet anpjher gen- 
eration it will require further economic sacri- 
fices, a relaxation of political nationalism, a , 
higher level of policy cooperation and an im- 
proved standardization of weapons, budgets 
and planning procedures. These are problems 
with wh'icff we are already too familiar. If we are 
able to perceive the objective measurements of 
Soviet threats, without succumbing to the" temp- 
tations of wishful thinking or excessive gloom, I 
am confident that the collective security ar- 
rangements of the Western world can remain 
strong over the coming years 

D ISCUSSION 

e Soviet-American 
Military Balance * 

John Rielly. The chairman has asked for an 
American contribution to this discussion and I 
am glad to volunteer atfew suggestions. I partic- 



ularly want to look at the optimism that has en- 
tered Washington with the administration of 
President Carter !t has curbed some of the 
alarm and the em Qtionaf excesses that General 
Scowcroft had perceived, no doubt correctly^ 
from his' position in the White House in the last 
v few years 

The first point to note is that we now have*an 
adrrifnistration that enjoys the overwhelming 
support of the electorate For four years out 
government was led by Presidents who were 
subject either to a posstbie indictment or to the 
charge that the^ office was not rightly won by 
election Mr Carter enjoys an authority, espe-> 
cially in formulating his foreign policy, that hi$. 
predecessors sorely tacked „ 

Second. Mr Carter has recognizee* that he 
had to rebuild'the domestic constituency to 
which his policy must appeal He campaigned 
on the issue of repjacing the cold calculus of 
realpolttik with the moral principles and the 
idealist values that impress the American 
* people In this regard he condemned the secre- 
tive, "lon& ranger* negotiations of Henry Kiss- 
inger* He took a 'strong stand on relating the 
human rights clauses of the Helsinki Agreement 
to trje continuing negotiations of a SALX treaty 
v * He may have worried the Soviets by doing so*, 
but he won considerable support for his deci- 
sion from the Congress and pu6(jc opinion * 

it seems that the Soviets are coming rounfJ to 
accept, even if they do not welcome, the ada- 
mant principles of the Carter administration. As 
General Scowcraft rightly noted, the. Soviets' 
foreign policy initiatives in the Middle East have • 
collapsed, their prestige in Europe is not im- 
pressive, and their new-found adventures in AM 
fica (with Cubao or Ethiopian proxies), may in- 
volve inordinately high risks. In addition, the* 
Kremlin must now contend with an American^ 
leader who insists upon human rights while dar- 
ing to slow down the SALT talks or the supply 
of industrial technology and investment credits. 

* This has suggested to them, as I recently discbv-; 
ered in Moscow, that the politfcs of, the arms- 
race must once again be pursued from their 
traditional vantage of ■ 'negotiating from 
strength'. It Is not so much that fear moves 
them — though the uncertain changes of lead- 
ership in China have generated a considerable- 
anxiety. It is. the requirement to face up to 
American Leadership that prompts them to 5 * 
maintain- a burdensome and increasing level of 
military expansion. * / 

Brent Scowcroft. I tend to agree with most of 
these observations but I would like to respond v 
to a few of the specific questions about Soviet 

• behavior that were raised by conference partici- 
pants, , 

i mentioned that Soviet strategists have long* 



insisted upon the pursuit of a dootnne of over- 
Whelming strength, whether in weaponry or in 
military manpower In doing so they have per- 
petuated the ajaibboleths of the Czanst lead-, 
erihip and of t A Stalin era They can not envis- 
age an acceptable situation in which the US^R' 
is clearly inferior in military technology or might 
to their Western adversaries The lesson that 
they learned, realistically, from their failures in 
the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 was that a de- 
terrence show-down with the West could not be 
won if their military posture remained inferior 
They resolved to build up conventional force 
strengths as well as strategic weapons capabil- 
ities after thejr 1962 experience. Their adventur- 
ing in Africa apd the Middle East reflects their 
further need to operate as a global adversary of 
the West outside the stalnd-off in Europe 

I suggested that, a deep-seated inertia tends 
to condition their bureaucratic pursuit of strate- 
gic goals. Their decision-making apparatus is 
inefficient and ponderous For example, in past 
years they discovered that their §S-13 missiles 
. were inferior to the SS-11 and that the SS-17s 
were less useful than the SS-19s White%we 
would scrap the inferior systems when the R&D *" 
cycles were complete; they moved ahead into 
production and deployed all of them- This rigid 
mode of programming was probably a response 
to bureaucratic imperatives, but it obviously 
jcost them dearly in scarce resources 
* A question was asked about the com- 
paratively wasteful decisions of the Western al- 
liance. It was noted that the ratio of 'tail to 
teeth* was disproportionate and tha't NATO 
spends too much on support and too tittle on 
front-line forces. This is true, but it is dictated 
both by the ^exigencies of a fifteeVnation al- 
liance and by the high standards of logistic k sup-< 
port exoected by our various military establish- 
ments. It may be that we should create a more 
lean, mobile and self-contained organization for 
support, we will then be able to shift more of' 
our resources into the *teeth' of war-fighting 
units? We have begun to slim down Our tactical 
air capabilities in this manner. But if we are to 
proceed further we must Jearn how to co-ordi- 
nate the decision procedures within NATO and 
how to avoid the costly duplication of weapons 
systems. There are political obstacles to over- 
come In this regard that have yet to be re- 
solved, too many governments want to finance ' 
their own weapons systems without referring to 
joint procurement procedures. I remain con- 
fident, however, that we will eventually- find (he 
will as well as the political skills to achieve a 
greater efficiency within the alliance, 

Soviet and Western Concepts 
of Deterrence 

Martin J Hillenbrand. In recent years there has 



been a renewal of the fear in Europe that the 
United States might be either unwilling or f 
unable t<? deter a Soviet attack across the North 
German plain There appears to have been a 
psychological decoupling within the alliance 
A number of politicians and editors in Europe 
have begun to speculate what the U S. would 
really do if the Soviets attacked with great con- 
ventional forces and swept across the Rhine 
toward the Channel Would the Western armies 
fall back from their forward defense positions 
and look for a pause or a fire-break before re- 
sorting to a nuclear -response 9 

GeneraJ Haig, as SACEUR, has tried to dispel 
the more simplistic and unreal of the scenarios 
that have been conjectured He has reiterated 
that there is no cause for an erosion in the 
credibility of the nuclear commitment to NATO 
on the part of the United States Unfortunately. , 
public opinion in Europe is not well informed on 
strategic affairs Voters generally do not recog- 
nize that the Soviets must remain basically, un- 
certain about the timing of a nuclear response, 
if the Soviets felt more certain, they might one 
r day be tempted to run greater, risks by testing 
' or even blackmailing the European allies. The 
search for a more explicit doctrine of deter- 
rence could therefore harm the alliance, it 
would set o'ut an assured s^Lof rules for a nu- 
clear engagement and th&Jtiuld prompt, with- 
out meaning to do so, a destabilizing change in 
the stand-oft between the super powers and 
their a*lljes\ 

Otto Pick This analysis can" be taken a step fur- 
ther. The military doctrine of the SMets is not a 
mirror-image of that held by NATO We believe 
that thete must be a clear .break between the 
use of battlefield (or tactical) nuclear weapons 
and the first launching of strategic missiles - The 
distinction may be difficult for public opinion to 
grasp, but the Soviet military journals and com- 
mentators understand its significance The Sc£ 
viets have a different view of deterrence, which 
they regard essentially as a destabilizing factor 
In other words., they do not seem to believe in it 
the way we <Jo. 

General Scowcroft properly emphasized that 
a reliance upon overwhelming strength has 
long characterized Russian military thought 
Today, it appears, the Soviets are^accelerating 
their buiy-upat tactical, naval and strategic lev-' 
els ift.order.tjb -enlarge their force options They 
do not sTfltfS^the Western belief that the pur- 
pose of a nuclear force is to secure a mutually 
deterring balance of terror. Force Is a political 
instrument, as their history tells them, that is not 
employed for purposes of restraint. The early 
escalation from battlefield to strategic nuclear - 
weapons, which we fear, is regarded by them as " 
a matter of course. In straining to deploy a rap- 
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id use of firepower, at maximum levels, I sus- 
pect that they are trying to replay the massive, 
set -battles o'f World Wary - 
This does not mean, of 

/ military cadres are planning 
prise attack, or that they a 

, the test their doctrinal rh 
Survival' capabilities. But ti 
sure themselves .that irf thre 
weapons for political purpo 
demonstrate to the West ti 
face us'down for thirty more years of arms 
races and arms*control maneuvers It is their 
hope that the will of the Western alliance will 
, eventually break I would be surprised, there- 
fore, if they ever conceded to a serious diminu- 
tion of the qualitative arms race or to the SALT 
contraints upon quantitative escalations 

*r 

, Wolf Graf Von Baudissin. We must question, 
some of our judgments about the East-West nu- 
clear balance and about the Soviets' motive to 
attain strategic parity orsuoeriority First of all 
we must recognize that as asworld power the 

. Soviets can compete with theNNest only in 
ternts^of military might. In political oheco no mic 
affairslhey stand m a highly inferior position; 
thus they must compensate with claims to an 
eventual military superiority even if this leads to 
jinwise doctrine or threats regardmg the politi- 
cal purposes of terror. 

Second, we must recall General Scowcroft's 
judgment that the Soviets are relatively cautious 
and conservative in taking risks. When we talk 
about 'assured destruction' capabilities we 
think in abstract terms^ To the Soviet system, 
the loss of even -one percent of the population 
or, of industrial plant would be catastrophic; the 4 
political consequences could be totally unac- 
ceptable, particularly in the light of the contin- 
uing antagonism With China. 

The question to be askqd. therefore, is wheth- 
er the Soviets can afford to accept either panty 
s or transparency in 1977. let alone in 1987? 
Their economic and social resources are con-, 
siderably more limited than those available (b 
the Western world; and the real showdown in 
the arms race might not come for another* ten 

- years What should they do, then, to keep 
NATO off balance while keeping their own op- 
tions open for anOJher decade if they do not fol- 
low a political prescription for military deploy- 
ment? 

An AnthMftitary Dissent 
Walter, Goldstein. There is an element of what 
an emjnent sociologist called 'crackpot realism*. 
In most discussions of military strategy I want 
to dissent from ourapparently dispassionate as- 
sessment of .nuclear options and threats. We 



have imputed to Soviet and Western strategists, 
alike, a greater capacity for rational behavior.- 
than the record can justify. > 

As a first piece of evidence let me quote from 
my experience as a consu^a/it to the' U S gov- 
ernment m the early Vietnam years I heard ex- 
perts prove that the nation's security would col- 
lapse* ' 

jf NATO -did not create an immensely ex- 
■pengi^and dangerous instrument, the MLF nu- 
clear fleet, . 

2 if Canada did not immediately buy our ABM 
defense system to help shelter this hemis- 
phere.* 

3 if the U,S should ever desert its degenerate 
allies in Saigon 

The skillful advocates of these mistakes were 
not certifiable Nor were the Air Force special- 
ists who argued that the B-1, the Cruise missile, 
the neutron bomb and the super-MlRV warhead 
were vital to our defense Should we not buy 
these totem symbols, we are wa'rned. the So- 
viets will overwhelm our seco/ftj-strike capabi- 
lities, they will melt our ' ICBMs out of. the sky. 
apd their superior tank and artillery divisions 
will burst through to the suburbs of Hamburg. J 
sometimes feel that the Pentagon s computer 
print-outs were really designed" for choral sing- 
ing „ ' ' 

Then there Is the problem of SALT and other 
arms control negotiations At present, both 
sides have raised the number of permissible 
ICBM launchers toward 2.400 apiece; this will 
allow us tiearly 10,000 nuclear warheads (and 
the Soviets 6.800) and we will later deploy 3,0p0 
SRAM-Cruise missiles This disguised form of 
rearmament appeals to, the military's self-inter- 
ested alarmism on both sides 

It is easy to talk about the confusion of public 
opinion in the liberal democracies. Yet the 
gravest decisions on Vietnam, the MLF and the 
ABM proved to be hideously false, .and no one 
informed the voters that strategic intelligence is 
not supposed to be reap* literally. 

But what are we to make of another source of 
confusion among the electorate? While .Western 
governments urge that military budgets musf be 
increased, they also scramble to trade with the 
Soviets and to provide them with cheap lines of 
credit — -nor for consumer 'goqp!s but to build 
up theJr industrial infrastructure and their high 
technology installations 
It has escaped our notice that the required 



policy procedures were followed with some 
care while escaping a fifteen-year war m Viet- 
nam that cost $150 billion and 50,000* American 
lives (the Vietnamese casualties were never 
even counted) Two Presidents were discredited 
and th<e credibility of the professiohal military 
was greatly impaired But all we ask is how can 
the NATO governments restore the confidence, , 
or the gullibility, of the electorate as they con- 
tinue their shadow-boxing with the USSR? 

Sir Frank Roberts I found that criticism ofmili- 
tary pfenning quite fascinating I would be more 
sympathetic to such dissenting views if 1 
thought that a comparable opposition could 
v ever be heard in the Eastern half of Europe. 

My point is warmly shared, it seems, by others 
present today.* 

The Impact of Ideology on * 
Soviet Military Ppligy 
Henry Shapiro Several Jefer^nqes^Were ma de 
to the influence, tha\tdeology rs supposed to 
wield over Soviet military doctrines or foreign 
policy Insofar as4his relates to Marxist-Lenin- 
ism, I believe the influence is exaggerated. The 
(Soviets educate th^TTyoung and their lead- 
ership cadres in the terminology of the faith, as 
we do with formal Christianity; tut the impact 
on dec^ion-making is, at best, tangential Their 
actions- in Budapest, in Prague and in Ofe 
Middle East were not instruments of a\vorld 
revolution. They were expressions of traditional 
nationalism and Russian interest. In this regard, 
Khrushchev was the last messianic ideologue to 
v sit in the Kremlfn His har oMin e colleagues, 
such as Suslou and Ponomariv, are still sup- 
, posed to indoctrinate the cadres, but they do 
not play an active rble in making policy 

Stephan G Thomas. But indoctrination func- 
tions 1 are ndt unimportant in a system when 
leadership changes are imminent and external 
pressures a/e worrying. The fieologues fn Mos- 
cow have to contend with the dissidents at 
home and with the schismatics abroad who 
flaunt their contagious Euro-communism They 
must also persuade their young of Russia's su- 
periority .over the decadence and consumer 
blandishments of the West. This is a difficult 
challenge when the USSR is no longer in the 
vanguard of world revolution. In Leninist term, 
as the Chinese constantly remind them, they 
have become a revisionist power. , ' 

Otto Pick I would go a step further I believe " 
that their messianic Ideology, whic(i is sup- 
posed to prepare their youth for a long haul' 
combat with unreliable capitalists, is steeped in & 
an ancient Slavophilism. It is best represented 
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by /Solzhenytsyn, a Russian visionary who 
would give us considerable trouble if he ever 
replaced his former qp pressors in the Kremlin 

P/wjope Deshormes That4S an excellent point 
But do not underestimate the need of Brezhnev 
and his 'colleagues to resort to Leninist analysis 
They argued with the Portuguese communists 
that their tactics, first of confrontation and then 
of cooperation, were inaccurate in ideological 
terms Now they have to correct Georges 
Marchais and the PCF who have come to en- 
dorse the French nuclear capability and the 
t force de frappe If they ever dispense withT 
' ideological rhetoric there will be little cam- 
ouflage left for the Russian national interests 
that remain constant beneath their diplomatic 
posturing 

Martin J Hillenbrand. We must distinguish be- 
tween the ideological difficulties Wh which the 
Soviets now struggle Traditional forms of 
Slavophilism are rejected in Poland, Hungary or 
Yugoslavia, yet each regime must somehow be 
kept in line. Their youth recognize that party in- . 
doctnnation wilt play a small role in their daily - 
lives or in their career expectations Yet they 
must be motivated to^ serve in the nation s mili- 
tary and 'economic cadres They must also be 
x taught to despise the ^materialism of the West 
and to withstand the doctrinal assaults of the 
Chinese/ _ 

Brent Scowcroft We cannot deny that China 
creates a t major artxiety for the Soviets., They 
may not envisage an immediate war with their 
powerful ex-allies in Peking but they cannot for* 
get that China will possess a major nuclear 
force in ten or 'fifteen years time China's nucle- 
ar development has been slower than we might 
have expected and#it does not directly threaten 
us now. Soviet negotiators at. SALT are always 
mindful, however, of the power that the Chinese 
will command one day. 

Sir Frank Roberts. Spvlet anxieties are indeed 
well founded. The empty spaces of Siberia are 
alarmingly close to the great population centers 
of Manchuria, and China insists that they were 
taken in a fit of Czarist colopialism under a set 
Of unfair treaties. Obviously, the Chinese have 
. created considerable embarrassment for the 
^ Soviets overseas. In their maneuvering in the 
*. <Third World and in t their denunciations at the 
.f^U.N. WKile at home the Soviets must contend 
*»wittMhe Images "of dedication and hard work 
s ' that the Chinese broadcast to the youth of the. 
'USSR and Eastern Europe. If we have any 
% . doubts left about the ideological threat posed 
* 'by China we need simply look at their influence 
In baiting the Soviets' attempts to reassert their 



leadership of the cortfiriunist camp in recent 
congresses of the. world s communist parties 

Soviet Interests Outside Europe 
Walter Goldstein I foresee a new problem 
emerging outside Europe — in Africa Western 
powers were tempted to create new Vietnams in 
Angola or Somalia, fortunately without success 
But there will be a greater temptation to inter- 
vene as civil war spreads into Rhodesia, Nami- 
bia and SbUth Africa What will we do $ major 
bloodshed upsets the white settler regimes in 
southern Africa 7 We can either remain passive 
and insist that Mr Carter's emphasis upon hu- 
man rights precludes ouY support for an em- 
battled, racist minority Or we can declare that 
the black revolutionary fnends^Of our enemies 
are threatening to world peace, since Jhey are 
enemies of our white friends Whatever the out- 
come, 1 foresee a great political turmoil in the 
Western capitals as the race wars of Africa un- 
fold 

Nor would I be complacent about the revolu-, 
tions that might comeT to upset many of the 42 
countries that have entered into military al- 
liances with the United States, especially in Lat- 
in America or Southeast Asia Reformers and 
revolutionaries might take our stand on human 
rights seriously and overthrow the mihUrv jun- 
tas and the repressive regimes (in Korea, 
Brazil or Singapore) to which we have given 
massive military assistance. Will the electorates 
of the West .grow tired of the many repressive 
regimes that { we are committed to support, or 
will we summ6rxij|p a new threat of communist 
subversion every time a dictator falls? *. 

Wolf Graf Von Bavdissin I agree that these 
prospects are troubling and divisive. But they 
are also threatening to the Soviets as well They 
will- not gain much from colonial interventions in 
Ethiopia or Angola, not even with Cuban 
proxies'. On our side, 1 think that Admiral 
Strauss has overdone the threat, in purely 
strategic terms, that a Soviet-backed force 
could mount in Africa. The Soviets would not 
want to cu/ the vital supply of Western oil that 
cornea from the Persian Gulf around the tip of 
Africa. First, they depend to an ever greater ex- 
tent upon the trade and hjgh technology that 
cOmes from the West; it would not profit them if 
our industrial stability and our oil supplies were 
seriously disrupted. Second, if their naval 
forces in the area interdicted our supply lines, 
this would clearly be a casus belli. Until the So- / 
viets are ready/ to challenge us in a global war ' 
they are not likely to harass our oil tankers ai^v 
sea. 

Brent Scowcroft. I tend .to support these judg- 



ments I said that the Soviet and Cuban inter- 
vention in Angola was prompted by their ca- 
tastrophic failures in the Middle East 

•As far as Southern Africa is concerned, I* 
think that it is probably correct to anticipate that 
grave turmoil in the Western capitals will mount 
as we determine how best to respond For the 
time being, the South Africans are anxious to 
assist the progress of the US and U K in- 
itiatives They, realize that if they were to sup- 
port the intransigent regimes in Rhodesia and . 
Namibia, it would not be^to their benefit in the 
long run They need to buy time/to formulate 
moderate and durable solutions Refusing \to 
make concessions now could succeed only in 
polarizing the conflicts of the futu/eVand in en- 
couraging the violent -men looking for radical 
outcomes 

. 4 

Str Frank Roberts By way of a concftsjon let 
me interject a last point We have noted that 
ideological determination and worjd revolution 
are not characteristics of presenf Soviet prac- 
tice <Jf the Soviets pursue limited adventures 
overseas and an increased military program at 
home, it is because they need to buy some in- 
surance for the long haul, as Otto Pick put it 
They are not looking to a destruction of today s 
detente but to securing stronger options in the 
conflicts that might emerge in the 1980s They 
are impressed by the superior resources of the 
Western world,, but they mu^pfefeguard their 
own strength by ch alien gintp*)ur positions 
where they can and by wearing down our deter- 
mination to meet them tn a protracted conflict 

Along these lines, I am worried abkut the new 
generatiotyof Soviet leaders Their aging cadres 
recall the Stalinist gorges, the victories of^pQrld 
War II arid the demanding sacrifices for re- 
construction They are now old, cautious and 
relatively content with the axtorrtfc of co-exis- 
tence. Will the younger cadres, share their belief 
that a protracted conflict requires conservative 
initiatives and the avoidance, of excessive r.isks? 
Wtll^hey agree that the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 reflected the political limitations that must 
be imposed upon the use of , military force? We 
have failed to consider their generation gap, but 
we will return to the issue in the last session of 
this c3n?erin€e * - % 
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quiet revolution began in 
the world politica^ystem 
a few years ago, and its 
momentum is now ♦gathering speed. In 1973, tbe 
Vietnam war ended and the* OPEC oil squeeae^ 
began. These two events signalled that a sharp 
change* had come after twenty-five years of mili- 
tary confrontation between the North Atlantic 
and the Warsaw Treaty powers Attention began 
to turn from the unsettled balance of nuclear 
terror to the more Immediate anxieties of world 
trade and monetary problems As each nation^ 
concern for inflation, recession and balance of 
payments difficulties mounted, the traditional 
conceptions of Cold War confrontation dimin- 
ished Economic anxieties, both at home and 
overseas, began to replace military tensions in 
newspaper headlines and in parliamentary- de- 
bates. 

Tiie nation-states of the Western world are 
obsessed today with their industrial short-com- 

* ings and with their vulnerable dependence 
upon the international economy Policy con- 
flicts within NATO and the defense establish- 
ments are considerably less important than na- 
tional maneyvenngs within the JMF. GATT, 
OECD and the C1EC (the Conference on Inter- 
-nationa! Economic Cooperation, otherwise 
known as- the North-South dialogue). Militacy 
strategists still clamor for an increase in de- 
fense expenditures and weapons deployments, 
but their advocacy does not receive the atten- 
tion they once commanded Instead, Cabinet 
meetings are pre-occupied with questions of 
wage-price inflation, reductions in welfare ex- 
penditures and manipulations of the monetary 
supply The last three '"summit' meetings of 
Western leaders, convened by Presidents Ford 
and then Carter, were devoted to issues of in- 
ternational trade and tariffs rather than to the 
perennial issues of NATO strategy and East- 
West detente. 

the reasons for this switch in policy concern 
are Immediately evident. The surge of economic^ 
expansion, that we saw in the years between" 
the Korean and Vietnam wars, has clearly come 
to an end. Each nation ln« the Western worfd 

. now has to cope with a set of desperately worri- 
some" problems. They can be briefty summa- 
rized! 

1. There is an ove/all deficit of $45 billion in the s . 
balance of payments of the Western world. It 
stems largely from the 500% increase in oil 
prices and the Impact of worldwide inflation. It 
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has prompted national governments to open 
trade war assaults dpon their neighbors and 
competitors Their objective is to boost export 
and to curb import trade in a manner that will 
generate the hard-currency earnings necessary 
to finance their expensive energy bills. 

2 An era of .'stagflation' pas seized hold in the 
West Rapid rates x>f economic growth have dis- 
appeared; in their place have appeared the 
twin, dread evils of permanent inflation and a 
high level of unemployment Productive oepa- 
city lies idle in many economies, there has been 
an attendant decline in real income, in social 
services and in the dynamic of economic ex- 
pansion • 

3 There has been a false celebration of 'inter- 
dependence in the world s market place 
Though nations are strongly linked within trade 
blocs and common markets, anil though East- 
West and North-South ties have multiplied, 
each nation' has become vulnerable to mone- 
tary surges and floating devaluations in the sup- 
ply of liquidity The autonomy of the national 
economy has been gravely eroded, and the sov- 
ereignty of democratic governments has con- 
sequently been impaired 

4 The impactwf gldbal economic change has * 
imposed a set of almost insupe'rable difficulties 
upon Western governments Try as they will, 
democratic administrations in Britain. France. 
Italy and many countries have been unable to 

» contend with the imperative course of econom- 
ic decline. Even the *locomotive v economies, in 
the United. States and (he Federal Republic of 
Germany, have had to limit their foreign policy 
options in order to safeguard their monetary re- 
serves, their energy supplies or the stock of do- 
mestic jobs 

*5. The reliance of Western capital and industry ^ 
upon markets in the€ast and fn the Jhird WorW 
has brought a revolution in international affairs 
The nuclear solidarity of the West began to 
fragment as NATO allies competed for trading 
advantages? overseas 1n order to shore up thetr 
failing economic structures at home. Industrial 
expansion has became the critical concern and 
military prepare'dness the dependent variable of 
Weiterh diplomacy. This has* reversea\Jhe 
staqje priorities sey during twenty years o/TJoJd 
War. - 

• > 

The outcome of these sweeping changdjjkhas 
come to generate a surprising level of pessi- 
mism, despair and hardship in the Western 
fiance. Governments have been elected, often 
as weali coalitions, to repair each nation's declin- 
ing fortune, bu! few 6f them have succeeded in 
reversing — or eVefi halting <— the onset of in- 
ternational decline. After three years of reces- 
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sion it now appears that a Western block 'will > 
probably survive, but only if the stock of pro- 
ductive wealth can be conserved and enlarged 
by a joint action program, It is conceivable that ,. 
such a program will never begin The stimulus 
of the Pold War has receded, and the West can 
no longer be rallied by invoking future threats 
of nuclear chaos Nations today, must contend 
with the gruelling rivalries of world trade rather 
than with the bipolar thrust of a nuclear arms 
race The brinksmanship tests of Western re- 
solve that appeared in Berlin in 1948 or in the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962 have been re- 
placed, though nqj resolved, by the multilateral 
maneuvenngs that pre-occupy the IMF. the BIS, 
GATT, OECD ana 5 OPEC # , 

The Classification of Nation States 
The nations of the world were once categorized 
by the colonial empire, the collective security 
alliance or the military supply iource with which 
they .were associated Today tneir. political affi- 
liations are determined by the trade bloc and 
currency float to which they belong Jn most' 
cases* their economic* opportunities are of 
greater significance than their diplomatic integ- . 
nty, the domestic and the foreign policy behav- 
ior of ao insolvent nation, such as E.rance or the 
U.K * can vividly demonstrate these devel- 
opments. Three categories of nations can*be 
seen in the world of mounting trade wars. 

1 The first world, with which we are largely , 
concerned, comprises the twenty-four rich 
states gathered in OECD. They are the free 
market and the liberal, capitalist democracies of 
Western Europe, North America, papan and > 
Australia They are rich in purchasing power 
and relatively affluent in their standards of liv- 
ing Governed by multi-party political systems, , 
though often in weak coalitions, they tend to 
limit the intervention of government agencies* 
into thtir market economies Fundamentally, 
they have come to rely upon a free flow of in- 
vestment capital, multi-national production and 
international trade activity Their commitmenHo 
free trade may once ha^e been a source of 
strength, but it is now*an awesome vulnerability * 
Unless they can survive in the demanding 
Scrambteyor world* trade* their currencies 1 will 
weakenxfneir -production lines will close, their 
balance'of payments wilt falter and they will be 
internally torn by the forces of inflation. - 

It is instructive to note that in the last twenty 
years the Western nations saw their GNP in- 
crease by a factor of two while their aggregate 
earnings in world trade grew by a factor of five. 
T*he implicatjpns were obvious A national econ- 
omy was only as strong as its performance in 
world trade would allow, if it, faltered it would % 
•experience a headlong fceclioe jn per capita 1 ' 
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GNP and in its relative standards of living Con- 
taming only one-quarter of the world's popu- 
lation, the Western wortd enjoyed three-quar- 
ters of all trade earnings and of gross world 
product (G W P ) But its dominant position is 
now threatened by anarchy in the international 
economy and by a competitive divisiveness in 
its own ranks' the sense of doom spreading 
through many Western economigyis not mis-* 
placdd Their place in the sun is severely threat- 
ened. 

2 Th& second world comprises the communist 
members of Comecon in Eastern Europe and 
the U S S R as well as the maverick econbmy 
of China Insisting upon various modes of col- 
(ectivist planning and government control of in- 
dustry, the twelve nations of the second world 
are more divided by the ideologies of planning 
than military defense The| resources are plear- 
ly inferior to those of the 24 economies in 
OECO, and thts has moved them .from -a military 
detente with the West to a full-scale pursuit of 
industrial cooperation. Their growth rates have 
'begun to move in accord with the pace of boom 
or recession set by Western trade tempo; ironi-" 
calty, this, has reduced their ability to initiate/ 
mijitaVy probes or diplomatic forays,' Comecon 
has become increasingly .dependent upon " 
Western investment credits, foreign trade and 
industrial technology Running a huge deficit * 
with the West that could exceed $100 billion by 
1^80, it "has abandoned *ts revolutionary 'pre- 
tences 7n «order to* sub-optimize its mdustnal 
collaboration with the Western powers. Thotftjh 
the Warsaw Treaty nations have maintained a 
high level of military spending, tfrey. nave ac- 
quired a revisionist interest m stabilizing 4he ex*- 
change - rather than'Vrie confrontation — val- 
ues of the cur rent. world 6rder; 

3 The third world of one hundred less devel- 
oped countries (LDCs) has come Jo dominate 
the rhetoric of the O&l and othennternatiortal 
agencies, but tjsjealgower standings remarK- 
ably weak. Twenty«tiri^gfL the nations enjoy \ 
greater affluence ar^f capacity for development 
than their seyenty^fiye impoverished and teem- 
ing neighbors* The, twenty-five "include. the re- 
-source-rich'tiatfons (a dozen of wjiich belong to 
OPEC) and tKe regimes that, have attracted sfe-' 
able Western investments, such as BraiiT, Mexi- 
co/ Taiwan;,- Singapore, Soutri Korea and Ni- 
geria. The remaining LDCs in the'^fourtrr-worid' 
are impoverished^ ang will remain so in to£ 'cen- 
tury to come; the>-inc]ude India, Pa^lsfanyn- 
dqneslaand aUeastio'^tafestn Af/lca * 
^•■The under : deve^ped^Worldis rlvefcwith inter- - 
"ffaclft* a^fi&ts, . ddrrlesltc * u p h eayalV and a 
m>uj^^j>uVS^8f su^SSunskillerJ people ' 
oni^party'bkstator- 



ships or repressive oligarchies, they resent the « 
'free trade imperialism^ and the neocolonial ex- 
ploitation that they associate with either the for- 
mer empires or the domineering dollars of the- 
West Many of their pm£s shelter (if one call it/ 
so^ien million si urn -dwellers apiece, their ex- 
.cess^ populations will overwhelm all possible * 
welfare arrangements and environment controls 
before the turn of the century 

Most of the LDCs are not impressed by the * 
diplomatic courting or the miniscule aid that 
they receive from trie communist world But few 
of them will admit Jbe painful truth that their fu- 
' ture strength depends to^ significant extent on 
their ability to attract Western investments or 
trade They know that roughly one-third of the 
balances of payments- of. Eurppe and theHiSA is 
derived from North-South exchanges, tr\ey also 
recognize that this North-South trade flow is* 
' critical to the^uoyartcy and expansion of the 
'post industrial 1 world Unfortunately., their 
terms of trade are so weaK that they can derive 
littte gain from their transactions with the olfo 
bloc" Their currencies are- too soft to strike 
good bargains, and their export earhirfgs are in- 
adequate to purchase thg price-inflated imports/ 
that they mast acquire Bty the year 2000' their 
preponderance in the world population will re- 
duce'their leveragej.nof increase it. Most of the 
LDCs can not realistically hope to raise their 
opportunities for work ,or to expand the bare 
^necessities for sucvivalflt will not be surprising' 
if they resort to regional wars, as in trfe horn of 
Africa, simply to Jet off steam and to ease their 
populatior^pressures They might yet prove, that ' 
the dire predictions of the Reverend Malthus * 
were flawed by # %)tir)usm. ' ' 

\ ^. 

Which is the West That Will Survive?, 

This glpomy four d'hbnzon tends to confirm 
the varfoustprejudices that Sperigler, Marx of 
Toynbee articulated An predicting the secular 
.^cleclijje of bourgeois civilization. We were diyer^ • 
Ued from their, predictions during most of this^ 
*Sentury, first by the Violent demands of two,.--. 
World Wars, then by the military arms race of 
the Cold War, and. then by the economic growth- 
and the tmprecedented'consumer afflueftce . 
* that ensued. We were rudely^wakened after 
the. Middle East war in 1973 and by the OPEC 
oil squeeze that followed. Western government? 
complained bitterly, but many of them fell be- 
fore the.riexfrourid of devaluations and recesn 
-^ojryiadtjin its coiftA^ Each nation sought f 
the political-lprmularthat couid/evitallze \ 
economy at home while simultaneously enlac; 
.^ng its share qf world trade. Most of 4hemfaij 
^yssmally. t 
*fR r falllng to locate the illusive fdrmuiaj^or^, 
port-%J growth, -that mirage beguiling all Mii 



isters of Finance, the Western governments be- 
gan to recognize that not even the stabihty*of 
. the political system could be taken for granted. 
Greater claims upon public revenues were ad- 
vanced as unemployed youth, under-privileged 
' .minorities and ethnic separatists clamored for 
more work or welfare benefits. Their claims in- 
creased as the economic resources in many na- 
ttehs drained away, Conventional economists 
and. radical theorists, alike, were unable to for- 
mulate convincing* solutions The PCI, the PCF, 
the Labour parties, the CDU and conservative 
interests did-not know what to do" Nations ex- 
perimented with expenditure reductions and 
pay pauses to shore up their exchange reserves 
Ofcto suppress inflation, but none of them suc- 
ceeded Growth rates 'sank as energy Vices 
rose, and political disaffection grew propor- 
tionately with unemployment and inflation As a 
. result, cautious coalitions blundered forward*, 
but .their electorates lost confidence, they were 
no longer sure that the. comfortable, bourgeois 
and expansive order could rise to meet the 
challenge's of the next decades. . ' 

4 

Three Models for Growth 

Basically, there "are three models of world or- 
fler that can be conceived from a Western per- 
spective. The first^two command considerable 
popular support even though they are starkly 
unrealistic and undesirable! The third involves a < 
profound systems change; but it js not suffi- 
clently explicit to guide public policy or suffi- 
ciently conventional to appeal to electorates 
bept upon conserving the status quo. As a re- 
sult of this intellectual, impasse, a phenomenal 
political hypocrisy has developed. Widespread 
demands are made to shore up a socfal order 
that may nd longer bS-feasible, doomed to fail- 
ure, the economic policies of the day have 
depressed the optimistic beliefs of Western so- 
ciety and inhibited political judgment The con^ 
sequences are highly regrettable Attention 
tends to focus*upon the: first two oHhe. models 
of future world order whlfNhe thirrj is" largely 
rgnoje<l It is'*thls intellectual evasion that poses 
the w.orst threat to the survival of Western domi- 
nance. * 

1 . The laissez faire model is the least desirable 
and the most likely to be pursued. It requires 
that no costly or reforestation bejaken to a> 
reshttje cou rse . of natVo~rYa*f rivalries, 'cucreney 
maneuvers and trade wars . ppf wrjj aiUw e have 
ibarkeid? The model simply posifsjnat in^rt^ 
ig anarchy pf.worid-trade the fittest states 
g/ive. It is regretted, Qf course, that they 
,to,resort to the wjfes of*economic na*, 
antl fiscal rivalry to win their advan* - 
>ut these are -dismissed as natural'fcu*^ 
in- the race for growth. - • >- 




^ A few steps have; already been taken Tariff 
v s % barrfers and import quotas have been imposed 
on Japanese steel, televisions and cars im- 
; ported on <©eth sides of the Atlantic Many other 
strate^ems will be deployed as the strongest or 
fhe most protectionist of nations enter the com- 
petitfon Currency snakes will be pushed into 
devaluation tunnels or "dirty floats', incoming 
foreign investments Will be favored with illicit 
fax waiversNa^nd export subventions, even 
though G ATT "and EEC rules forbid both prac- 
tices Such maneuvers in the 1930s produced a 
worldwide depression, each nation sabotaged 
„ Mts neighbors' trading opportunities and every , 
one weht mto recession A renewed com- 
petition^) 'be§gar thy neighbor' has begun and 
many oMhe Western nations are now ready to 
m escalate their performance They mistakenly be- * 
lievp thafrthdir st\o performance will allow them 
alone to contain domestic inflation and to pay 
for their external fuel bills The myopia in their 
calculations is politically popular and economic^ 
ally absurd. 

Tbe*abs*urdity of. trade wars or of 'free trade 
imperialism' has not deflected government poll? 
cy In the past. Only ten years ago the U.S. Trea- 
sury developed a new variant; it financed the 
budget deficits and the inflationary costs of the 
-* ^Vietnam war by flooding allied capitals with bil- 
" lions of over -valued dollars and artificially 
prided investments. Germany and Japan are 

* today seeking a. cheap revenge by undervaluing 
(or 'dumping') their goods and currency surplus * 

- on their friends. If they played by the agreed 
rules their vital export trade would be priced 
bey ond the reach of world marKets. 

There is no cause for optimism in the laissez 
fake model. Negative-sum^ games do not plaj? 
themselves oufonCe a hew balance is struck; 

* .they tend to spiral upwards and accelerate as 
more actors strain to compete. It is likely that a 
thorough dislocation of the global Trading sys- 
tem could materialize, as it did in the 1930s, be- 
fore this model is finally abandoned by industri- 
al Darwinists and conventional Treasury offi- x 
cials. , ■ ' m 

2. The West rampant is the second model that 
beguiles popular enthusiasm It posits a unified 
and a militant spirit in the Western world that 
Could prompt us to take arms agairjst a sea of 
troubles. In its most extravagant version it calls 

- for a-Q-day invasion to seize the oil-rteh deserts 
Of the Persian Quit (One set of- professional 

^consultants Jo the Pentagon has already laid 
out a contingency plan for such an absurd pow- 

* er-play.) It also calls for a ganging up against 

* the we|jker_praye{s-in the.garhe; this might pro- 
graora^forclble depression of copper,, bauxite, 

Z tlrCor coffee prices by ^temporarily/flooding 
^ world markets vrith reserve stocks or jby ma- 



riipulating'commQ^i^-^f^e^^s anotjiej tactic, 
the West coufi^pprestfttife puce' of primary 
products by ma/teyvenng the <LDds. info a 'hu- 
miliating depres,S4pli^ r their currencies and 
their terms of trade^iguwould force them into 
accepting the buliy r/ohtics of a buyers' market 

A more fanciful raanano'can envisage the re- 
location of multi-natioifal investments and pro- 
duction from any^ountry that elects an unre- 
liable' or leftist government tojorcefully restrain 
the international movement of capital The prec- 
edents are realistic and reassuring to the model 
makers Multi-national firms began to run away 
when the Italians imposed tighPprice^watje and 
'exchangee controls fn recent years, BP, GE. Sie- 
mens and.even'Fia\ mpved their new plant else- 
where ancf closed some\pf Jhe old Tnvestment 
eapttat flowed out of Rome and Pans as the 
vote for the left ros% arrt5 the prospects.for com- 
munist involvement in government improved 
Should the confute over EEC arjd.US. tariffs 
ever be settled, n will be tempting for both to 
join forces in fighting the Japanese. Both will 
find it 'defensive' to tax Toyota and Datsurt out 
of the Atlantic markets or to prevent their caf>i- 
-tal-intensive and beach-head plants from enter- 
ing California and Jreland. Both the MJ.S. and 
the EEC will be tempted to^argue that a htfle 
protectionism does «no harm, especially when., 
they consider the millions of jobs that must be 
- saved in Detroit, in Wolfsburg or in Birmingham 
The gceatest irony in a West rampant would 
appear in.its*aggressive purs\jif"not only of 
North-Soujh but also of East-West power plays 
The opening shots have v already^ oegun The 
idle steel plants ofothe EEC "hgpe to wm'pro- 
curements for the natural gas pipelines and the 
chemical refineries to b§ built in U.^Sfl. 
and Eastern Europe. ftenault { and Mercedes are 
heavily involved in the Kama Rive? truck plant 
and Fiat has built a huge assembly line in Tog- 
• liattigrad Both projects • are^cervtrolled 'by so- 
phisticated U.S. computers, *nd both were fi- 
nanced with credits managed by Western bank- 
ing syndicates in the^Euro-dQilar market. The 
managers of l^^#*£umitorno arid El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas have snown their confidence in the 
Soviet regime and in <a. long-run dptente by ac- 
cepting repaymentfor their current investments 
and technology — over decades to come — t ei*> 
ther in oil deliveries or in chemical products. As 
hard-drivjng businessmen who take, risks* only 
When future profits are assured, tlHiir con- 
fidence in Soviet behavior remains unsfteken^ 
Perhaps it is time to review the axioms., of West- 
ern strategy. Indeed, if might be wise if ;the ob- 
jective of the Western alliance were now aimed 
at collectively exploiting the, communist world 
and not containing itl . ' 4 

3 T/je third model is less simple, popular or 



^ decisive Instead of pursuing the anarchy advo- 
cated by fotssez fane enthusiasts, or the militant** 
policies neeoed to strong-arm North-South and 
East-West power plays, the thitdmodel presumes 
that a certain sanity and pre-emptive planning 
can be brought^nto the international economy 
*lf the course of realism and planning were to be 
pursued, it posits, the beggar thy neighbor 
tactics of trade warfare would have to be fore- 
sworn, so, too, would the fiscal manipulations 
that crept into use once the fixed exchange-. 
rat$ agreements set out at Bretton Woods had " 
been dissolved Negotiations to harmonize and 
\ regulate trade (that are now talkdd to death at 
GATT, at Geneva and the CIEC Conferences) 
would, have lo move from rhetoric to action 
Governments would have to honor a new set of 
trading constraints* and they would have to find 
a greater sympathy for tRe weakening nations in 
the world trage contest 'Unfortunately, it ts not 
likely that Western electorates will agree to ei- 
ther condition as both would affront their sense 
of national interest and of competitive econom- 
ic prowess. ' • 

There is little hope that, such a radical set of 
agreements will ever be negotiated At present, 
the scramble among nations tolinance their in- 
creasing energy cost is highly destabilizing* Iri- 
; stead of rationalizing the supply and the con* 
servation of oil fjows in the consuming nations, 
there is a, blind drive forward to compete for a 
0 resource that wjII become more scarce as the 
century closes Energy planning has beenViewgp" 
with scepticism 1n most countries and inter- 
national markets Unless it is programmed by oil* 
companies as gigantic and multi-national as Ex- 
xon or Royal Dutch -Shell* planning is associ- 
ated today with bureaucratyr*ituals insensitive ■ 
■ -to market forces Dmgiste planning by nation 
states has been particularly condemned; it is 
p supposed to be inefficient, cumbersome, costly 
and chauvinist. Worse still, it reinforces the na- 
tionahst errors' that Adam Smith had identified 
with "neomercantilism4nii7*/7e Wealth oj Nations 
as long agp as 1776 

The alternative arrangements offered by na* 

# tionat planning and international cooqeration 
are difficult to v categon'2e but their possible ben- 

* efits can be conjectured. If the industrial econo- 
mies of Jhe West ever harmonized their mone- 
tary, taxation and growth schedules (as the 
EEC had once intended), they could move to- 

<f aether to curb inflationary surges and devalua- 
tion floats Though they would have to look af- 
ter political claims and unemployment problems 
on the home front, the Western democracies 
could still subordinate some of their national 
economic programs to the needs of the inter- 
national economy This, would require a costly 
- sacrifice. So costly, unhappily, that most gov- 
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ernments would simply refuse any surrender of 
their industrial sovereignty to aa allied or to a 
supra-national' agency To cite^just one ex- 
ample Germany and Japan have resisted the 
appeal of the U.S, and OECD to reVate their 
^currency upwards and to Constrain their pow- 
erful penormance in export competition They 
fear that jobs would be lost and export opportu- 
nities surrendered if they ever succumbed to 
the reflationary appeals* of their weaker allies 
and trading partners. 

Another aspect of this thiro^stratagem to 
stabilize Western wealth is even more daunting. 
If the low-growth projections of many countries 
are ever to be raised^ upward, multi-national 
fi^Is and banks will have to switch their geo- 
graphical priorities in deploying capital in- 
vestments and production schedules Since 
they command the la/gest aggregations of capi- 
taljesources and patented technology in' the 
^trading system, they will have to deploy their 
wealth where it is most needed rather Jhan mov- 
ing it to the countries where the retufn on in- 
vestment is most profitable. In this case? a GE 
or an' ICI would be obliged to place new in- 
vestments in Liverpool or Brazil and not in the 
U S, or the EE<5. and the French "banks, nation- 
alized though they are, might have to finance 
new projects at home rather than in Texas or 
Osaka It seems unlikely that they will follow 
such political^advice in the years to come — un- 
less they are subjeeted to a powerful set of in- 
ternational agreements and global sanctions t 

The critical ingredient in the third model qI 
Western development is that of investment plan- 
ning. If investment credits and production re-! 
sourcgs are allowed^ to concentrate where the 
opportunities are most lucrative, the giant cor- 
porations and banking syndicates will profit but 
their home economies will lose Volkswagen, will 
escape the escalating wage' rates in Wolfsburg 
by building new plants, as they have already be- 
gun, in Brazil and Mexico A million jobs in the 
U.S. electronics industries have* already been 
exported from Chicago and California to Taiwan 
and* Singapore; the weekly wage in these LDCs 
is* less then the hourly compensation paid jn the 
Midwest It is of little consolation to the unem- 
ployed workers of Turin or Lille that their own 
multi-national firms have obeyed the la\va of 
comparative advantage by Jocating their new 
plant and investments overseas. Economists 
can justify the move by noting that it will 
achieve, as they put it, an 'equalization of inter- ' 
national factor costs.' But it is of little benefit to 
the unemployed that goods will be theoretically 
cheaper if^production and trade move from their 
inflation-ridden economies at home to the more 
conservative environments to be found abroad 
(where, it so happens, labor unions and collec-' 



tive bargaining are proscribed) Nor does it 
benefit their home governments when welfare 
and unemployment expenditures have to mul- 
tiply as a result of the free trade flight of capital 
and jobs 

A balanced and collective effort at planning in 
the West would have to modify the free play of 
market forces This would obviously implement 
a major heresy Capital exchange . controls 
would have to constrain the movement of cor- 
porate and Euro-dollar funds; multi-national 
fir,ms would have to attend to economic needs 
at home before they set about the optimizing of 
profits tn world markets, and the 'seven sister' 
giants in the oil industry would have to satisfy 
political as well as financial imperatives in con- 
ducting their business 

The outcome of this third model of growth 
strategy can be briefly stated The systemic divi- 
sion of labor settling upon the Western world 
would have to be interrupted At present, the 
weaker economies are being relegated to the 
less productive and the labor-intensive w.ork of 
the world economy As a result, thft U K and 
lialy^are growing considerably poorer than their 
more industrial rivals, within ajdecade they 
could be as poor as Spain or Greece, and their 
governments might be strikingly dependent 
upon the sub-contracts or the Euro-dollar loans 
tendered by multi-national firms and banking 
syndicates 

Worse still, the internal division of labor within 
each economy would have to be halted Today 
there are bountiful* rewards for the skilled work- 
ers in the corporate sector, and wage penalties 
plus job insecurity for those outside It An .effort 
would have to be made to balance the produc- 
tivity Jbenefits and the tax burdens of both sec- 
tors If social injustice, youthful unemployment 
and other inequities were to be corrected. 
Since this would entail a fundamental change in 
the economic structure of each nation, and in 
the stand-off between their public and private 
sectors, it is utterly unlikely that such a strategy 
will be adopted. 

Conclusion 

The intellectual hypocrisy of 'the Western 
world, it has. been suggested, ws the worst threat - 
that it must overcome Experts "and electorates, 
alike, call stridently today for radical action, and. 
they condemn political leaders for failing to ad- 
vance effective plans" Yet the only plans that 
might work are currently objectionable They 
would lead to a widespread planning of scarce 
resources, energy supplies, industrial jobs and 
corp'orate investments, and they would deflect 
the free play of market forces. It can be argued, 
of course, that considerable intervention by diri- 
giste forces has already been accepted by 



Western nations and that few of them adhere to 
traditional concepts of economic capitalism. 
Recent elections in Europe and North America 
have demonstrated, however, that electorates 
and opinion leaders can accept the realities Crf~ 
a mixed economy only so long as the prin-, 
ciples of collectivism (as in the planning or ra- 
tional allocation of resources) are not invoked 
in, public debate Public sector planning is wide- 
ly accepted, it Seems, if no one advances a the- 
oretical argument tn jts defense 

The hypocrisy is seen at its worst in the aver- 
sion to any discussion of the emerging division 
of labor. No national leader cares to raise the 
specter of specialization of skills and rewards 
in the generation of wealth On the international" 
level, this suggests that once proud nations are 
no longer fit for capital-intensive and high val- 
ue-added work It also assumes that their time 
in the sun will end when the multi-ngtional arbi- 
ters" of investment decide that they should move 
their wealth abroad , 

On the domestic level the prognosis is quite 
as forbidding. The division of labor between the 
favored workers in the export industries *and the 
disfavored or the unemployed elsewhere has 
produced a jgreat gap in living standards and 
income expectations If they can afford to da 
so, public sector agencies must try to finance 
welfare subsidies and employment assistance to 
enlarge job opportunities; if they can not, they 
must concede a greater latitude to capital inter-^ 
ests and to* the needs of corporate profit. But in 
the latter case, civil strife and political disaffec- 
tipn will be intensified and the structure of the 
body, politic undermined. It is to' counter thjs 
danger that the private sector is ready to work, 
if only in >a token manner, with-Mhe indicative 
planners in public agencies. 

These are the realistic and the threatening is- 
sues wtfn which most governments do not 
chftose to contend. Elected as fragile party coa- 
litions, and often by a minority of the electorate, 
Cabinet leaders enjoy neither the political 
strength nor the intellectual conviction to pro- . 
vide the leadership that is required. Unfortunate- 
ly! the economic confusion and the political in- 
consistencies generated by Western govern- 
ments are now reaching serious dimensions. 
Extensions of defense spending are often called 
for, not to cope with communist military threats, 
but to bolster high technology industries and 
aerospace exports. Tariffs and trade protection 
are implemented on a selective basis and with- 
out consideration for their international, oon. 
sequences, because special interests have suc-V- 
ceeded in their strident pleading^ Multi-national ' 
firms and banks have claimed to serve as good 
corporate citizens oj a world economy^but their 
actions havethelped deprive their own home- 
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'he mteilectuar hypocrisy 'of the Western world is the worst threat that'it must overcome 
* ' Yet the only plans that might, work are currently objectionable 



land of investment funds and productive jobs 
Jhe°centrat banks have failed to harmonize 
their separate manipulations of the monetary 
supply or to reconcile their actions with those 
of corporate treasurers Worst of all perhaps is 
the hypocritical denunciation of the OPEC fear- 
til for following the zero-sum games* that have 
long been urged at home by /a/ssez fa/re en- 
thusiasts * \ 

- The awesome fact remains that the Western 
world comprises a set of nation states that are 
economically weaker and technologically inferi- 
or to the world markets that supposedly unite 
them The political institutions of the liberal 
state are less potent and expansive than those 
of the international economy Moreover, the 
clientele or the constituencies of the two 
^groups no longer overlap, it was once thought 
that a nation s work force would earn its just re- 
wards through the global implementation of free 
trade, and that the laws of comparative advan- 
tage would distribute the cheapest benefits and 
the largestyewaros to the most vigorous na- 
tions in thp international market placer The era 
of free trade beliefs has clearly ended 

The assumptions of a free world market are* 
no longer tenable. Nation states do not auto- 
matically .profit from world trade, though they 
increasingly depend on it Theyoan not afford, 
it seems, to isolate themselves from global eco- 
nomic forces, but neither can they ^submit their 
political destiny to powerful "marRet operations. 
If nations struggle to break loose from the 
grasp of international finance capital, through 
protectionist and 'beggar thy neighbor' tactics, 
they could weaken the 'basic- superstructure of 
world trade. But if they fail to break away, their 
fortunes will decline They can not control the 
International division of rewards 4 and they can 
not reverse the* Taws of comparative advan- 
tages. A 

Clearly, there is no simple or popular solution., 
.to resolve these dilemmas^ Faced with unprece- 
dented difficulties and economic complexities, it 
is not surprising that many governments have • 
retreated into the escapism of political inertia or 
.intellectual rjypocrisy Techniques of muddling 
through,' or of evading logical syllogism, are 
welt known to societal elites. So, too, are the 
practices of bullyfng the w^ak while dividing fhe 
.strong — though no nation openly admits- to 
such perverse motives of behavior The benefit 
of these short-term subterfuges or policy substi- 
tutes is that the/' spare the political and eco- 
nomic leadership from the burden of making 
difficult' policy choices. Inertia is usually pre- 
ferred as a stimulus to public policy rather than 
a radical reappraisal of societal goals; and in- 
action wins a greater approbation than the 
energetic pursuit of radical programs. 



The defect of our temporizing preferences is 
^evident time is beginning to run out rather rap- 
idly The dominant position enjoyed by Western 
interests and values has survived, .though not 
without internal chasge, across many gener- 
ations The nationalist divisions within the West, 
and the downward social mobility with regard to 
the rest of the international economy, are deter- 
mined today by aggressive trade rivalries The 
second and third worlds, lyin* roughly to the 
East and the South, will not quickly replace the 
dominant power to which the West js accus- 
tomed Our lead in productive technology and 
political engineering is too great to be-over- 
taken, thougn it could always be smashed in a 
global war Hopefully, that possibility will never 
happen BuHhe pace of relative decline will not 
be easily halted or stabilized 

it can be safely concluded that some form of 
Western dominance in world trade will survive 
in Oje near- and middle future But that we will 
J^Jild the world we should have chosen, .ideally, 
is not at all likely Given the pessimistic analysis 
that has been attempted, a basic question must 
still be asked Is there a sufficient skill, as well 
as determination, to design a unified strategy 
for a Western world that deserves to survive the 
turmoils of change in the international econo- 
my? Our long history of industrial achievement 
and democratic politics can not justify, alone, 
the ascendance to which we believe we are en- 
titled Perhaps a more rigorous design for 
growth and for outward-looking concern might 
justify the continuing prosperity and security 
which we hold to be our historical nght. But^ un- 
less some action is taken in the near future to 
curb the nationalist divisions a#d the false ex- 
pectations of the Western- world, it appears that 
the course; of decline and disunity can only ac- 
celerate, 

DISCUSSION f 

Energy Policy and 
Trade Bloc Problems 

Brent Scowc/oft. There* is a question on energy 
policy that must be raised in this review of 
Western economic difficulties. It concerns the 
future willingness of the OPEC countries to 
jgpump out as much oil as we are obviously go- 
ing to 'need will they resist the temptationjo 
decrease the volume and leave their oil in the 
ground as an insurance for later needs? 

in particular, we are concerned with Saudi 
Arabia Its export surplus is larger than that of 
any other OPEC member and its revenue needs 
are considerably smaller than its present cash 
earnings. Iran, Libya, Iraq and most of the other 
OPEC states are anxious to pump and sell as 



much oil as the/can, in the short run, in order 
to finance their domestic development, their 
military and their welfare programs If the 
Saudis ever chose to cut back on their volume, 
to hoard their reserves for the next century, 
they could afford to dp so but we could not We 
need access to their vast reserves to satisfy our 
fast growing consumption t schedules 

This gives rise to a related. question Will the 
producing and consuming nations succeed in 
recycling the massive cash flows in the oil mar- 
ket 9 The West's deficit of $45 billion in oil ex- 
penditures can only be carried if we persuade 
the OPEC members to either lend their wealth 
or to invest their earnings in the trade and in- 
dustrial expansion of .their leading clients We 
have tried to create a special credit facility in 
which the less affluent nations can borrow the 
funds necessary to finance their energy im- 
ports But this credit'fund is probably not large 
enough to do the job If a serious monetary 
crisis is to be avoided in the next few years, we 
. must improve the cash flow of both parties 
While we try to stabilize the world s monetary 
supply and its floating exchange ratess we must 
also pay attention to the recycling of the bullions 
of petro-dolljlrs flowing in the international 
economy. 

Martin J Hillenbrand Our concern with eco- 
nomic difficulties of the Western alliance has 
raised important but confusing issues of trade 
and monetary theory ^ It would Be helpful if the 
Western nations could agree to a new set of 
rules, perhaps by extending the GATT rules 
against trade warfare, and if they cogld codify a 
new set of economic regulations I agree that 
there are selfish, Nationalist interests to be over- 
come before a thorough, codification could be- 
gin. There are many injuries that would be in- 
flicted if we fail to devise a new set of rules; and 
there are many benefits that could be gained by 
coordinating fiscal measures or harmonizing 
expansion programs ■ t y 

The 'objective, of designing a system change 
in world trade behavior is to suppress protec- 
tionist tacticsv^pre-emptive devaluations and Qn- 
fair competition. But there is an additional prob- 
lem that must be recalled. It is not only the 
Western nations that encounter grave diffi- 
culties in adjusting to the uncertain conditions 
in world trade The dozen commiJnist nation*, 
grouped in uneasy alliances in the second 
world, are also troubled by the adjustments that 
must be made. Their economic resources and 
.their pace of economic development vary wide- 
ly Some of them, particularly in Comecon, are 
vulnerable to oscillations in Western prices, to 
our inflationary surges and to our import cut- 
backs. It was pfeviously supposed by the con- 
vergence* the^risTs that the capitalist and com- 
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~ome form of Western dominance in world trade will survive , . * But that we will build 
the world we should have chosen, ideally, is not at all likely. 



mumst economies would .come to resemble 
each other Jhis»proved to be false The collec- 
tivist politics and the economic programs of the 
Soviet and Chinese parties differ sharply from 
those obtaining in the Wes*t But jo the extent 
that they have hecome dependent u'pon our, in- 
dustrial assistance, our wheat sates, our in- 
vestment credits and our import orders, they 
have come to share our need to stabilize world 
trade and to adjust to its compelling impera- 
tives 

* 

waiter Goldstein There is no doubt that the 
communist world shares our concern for the in- 
ternational harmonization of trade ano; mone- 
tary policy In recent years, Communist propa- 
ganda has' toned down its assaults upon the 
EEC. the IMF ahd GATT. and hitfe satisfaction 
has been expressed over the oil. difficulties ex* 
penenced in the Western world It has dawned 
upon the communist nations that their own in- 
dustrial future is closely interwoven with our 
own They have also noticed that' Western 
banks are more eager to do business, often at 
the slimmest rate of profit, with our formal 
enemies in the East than with our informal 
friends in the Southern hemisphere' 

But I must disagree with Brent Scowcroft's 
evaluation of OPEC's revenue needs Most of 
its members have raced ahea\l at an unwise 
4 pace to expand military-'build-up. .industrial in- 
frastructure, food imports and development ex- 
penditures. Three years ago we worried that 

t their surplus cash flow of $200 billion could rav- 
age the stability of the Western economies Tfiis 
threat has not materialized. With the exception 
of Saudi"Arabia. which is cash rich, the OPEC 
regimes have mortgaged their future revenues & 
to such a marked decree that they are eager to 
pump as much oil as they can. 
It is true that our future demand curves will t 

. eventually outstrip the suppJy estimates that 
have been projected for the ,1990s It is also 
true that substitute sources ot energy (such as 
shale oil and nuclear power) and substitute to* 
cations (such as Alaska, the North Sea and the 

9 U.S. continental shelf) will not restore the imbal- 
ance between supply and demand. Never- 
theless, it is a risky strategy for OPEC to leave ^ 
oil reserves in the ground as an Insurance 4 ' for 
future earnings. Most of them need*to^naximize> 
their earnings npw to head off domestic strife tJt 
to 'establish their regional hegemony Few, of 
them are prepared to sit on their pil for another 
ten years in, toe htrpe that pricellWill^double. . 
The strategy*^ delay 'appears to be too risky to 
their national governments. 

The Pauperizing bfthe Third World 

Charles Foster The internal and the internecine 
weaknesses of the Third World require* furtrrfer 



emphasis. The one hundred LDCs meeting in 
UNCTAD and the U are greatly divided in ex- 
pressing (heir interests They*can not agree\on 
a common strategy to maintain commodity 
•prices, to control multi-national investments or 
to promote Jhfi^r manufactured exports Many of 
them are weak in managing their own econo- 
mies or their domestic political arrangements 
i hey accepted the limited assistance extended 
by the EEC under the Yaounde and the Lome 
agreements because of-thear desperate ne^ds 
In fact, the EEC exploited "their weakness by im- 
posing upon them .a new division of labour, as a 
result the LD&<were forced to specialize at the 
low end of the economic scale in producing pri- 
mary products and goods with little added val- 
ue, while forsaking the export oppdrtunities that 
were discouraged by the EEC's tariff policies 

\ 1 
waiter StahL In the NghJ of thisvweakness, we 

might ask whether a new Marshall Plan could 
be designed to stimulate their tow level of devel- 
opment? Surely, it would not escape Western 
ingenuityjo help raiseMheir miserable living 
standards, to create jobs for their millions of 
unemployed, and to provide them with the pur- 
chasing power needed to Guy the Western 
products that they so urgently require? 

Sir'Frank Roberts Unfortunately, more than 
Western ingenuity will be required A group of 
experts in OECD recently discussed the con- 
cept of a hew Marshall Plan, but the findings 
were strongly negative Not only are the LDCs 
divided among themselves and inefficient in 
managing their own resources, but theyxannot 
match the favorable conditions that obtained in 
Europe in the 1940s when the ERP and the 
Marshall Plan first began Starting in the dark- 
est days of the Cold War, the Marshall Plan was 
not associated with the self-serving interests of 
the United States as a donor power; and for 
their part, the recipient nations were ready and 
witling to utilize this ma^JHe flow of assistance. 
The LDCs today do not enjoy, the skilled labor, 
the political infrastructure o£ the economic so- 
phistication that prevailed in a war-torn Europe 
Beset tby poJiticSl upheavals and bureaucratic 
bottlenecks, many of them could not adjust to 
the Inflow of assistance and the trading oppor- 
tunities tfiat.the West could offer ^ * , , 

' A clarification must be^entered on another is- 
sue raised in this discussion, namely the role of 
the multi-national corporation (the MNC). It may 
be true that the MNCs often bring the wrong 
type of investment to (he LDCs, as in their pro- 
moj[o/u>fxapital-in tensive industries that stimu- 
late labor-saving manufacturing in societies 
teeming with surplus populations. But the MNCs 
do bring considerable benefits to the host 
states that they enter. They import management 



packages comprising new .marketing skills, pro- 
duction 'technologies that afe appropriations- * 
cal skills, or investment partnerships that ar« 
formed -with local capital and management m* r/ 
terests. Jhis isjQQt exploitation in the das^tc*/ - 
sense- but a mode of cooperative development* 
which greatly benefits the host economy. In- 
deed, in some cases these affiliate or joint-ven- 
ture operations in the LDCs have succeeded in 
mounting a strong competition to Western ex- 
ports Among many known instances I would 
only cite the success of Indian firms in unde[- . 
cutting the prices of U S and. EEQ exports in 
the burgeoning markets of the Arabian Gulf " 

Walter Goldstein I mgst dissent from the gath- 
ering optimism about the LDCs on several 
grounds First, the gap between the. rich and 
the poor nation^ is not growing narrower but 
widen their export, earnings have not risen at 
the same rate as the inflated prices that they 
must pay for manufactured imports. Second, 
per capita income has not increased to the ex- m \ 
tent that we enjoy in the West, our wealth 
ranges from $2500 to §8000 a head but theirs / 
* barely reaches $500;<Half a biUion. people sub- 
sist clcjse to starvation,- and in mosf?pJaces. ac-: ■ 
cording to U N data, they wHI nb^jrjove from 
malnutrition to economic take*ofr3n*thifr cen- 
tury . • m ' ^ ± 
It is true that many of the LDCs lack the skill 
to manage their own economies Unfortunately, ; 
this has not prevented Western nations from ex- 
ploiting their weakness. . 

We hgve built manufacturing facilities in many 
of fhe cheapest wage economies to suit our 
needs £ut not theirs. The idle^planUn Puerto* fr - 
Rico can serve as a .wa/ning of Jh'e future for 
Taiwan or Singapore fn this regard; when 4ocal 
wage'Tates rose slightly r multi-national firms be---lj 
gan to move from* the island' to cheaper loca- 
tions, leaving the host state with an unbalanced 
and still undeveloped economy and with no al- 
ternative sources of employment The^patfenV 
will continue as\i^C textile or ^electronics * 
plants are driven out by inflationary pressures 
from Europe and Japan, and even from South 
Korea or ftong Kong. .They might temporarily 
settle in Inctouesia, Bangladesh, or some other' - ' 
paupers' paradise; but we cannot* view such 
self-servingyactivity as a 'Stimulus to devel- 
opment. >i 

Instead of providing a vigorous aid program ^ 
or a new Marshall Plan, the Weit has reduced 
most of its public assistance frayments, to the 
LDCs to a mere pittance; in the United States, 
for example, it has declined to 0.3% of GNP. * 
"Worse yet, in many cases this ^public aid has 
been used by the LDCs largely to finance the . 
debt servicing on loans that had been extended 
to them in previous years. At the recent ClEC. - 
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% or North-South meetings, several of the LDCs 
^pressed for a temporary rnoratonum on their 
debts,, but The creditor nations actemantly re- 
fused. If a moratorium were ever granted, they 
argued, the $180 billion of outsianding Joans by 
EEC and Waif, Street banRs tothe*Third World 
would create sizeable losses m the banks reve^ 
nue statements, and it would deter them from 
ever again placing loan£ with * the LDCs The 
IMF has aleady instructed Peru and Turkey to 
, slash domestic expenditures to meet current in- 
terest payments, and both ^overnm6(its witj fall^ 
'If they can no longer borrow if* Westerly mar 
kets « ■ * : v * V«,' 

There is rio cause to apfrlaud the, special- 
izatiOn of week and the fdtoision of f^bosj^at' 
have' beeti imposed between, the economies ot 
*the world. It fs true that the MNCs andoWestefri 
banking consortia are not the, iote /riefins*o,f . 
* promoting forceful^ divisions 'fcetwee'ri th,e.rich 
and the poor. $ut it Is difficult to; identify any, 
decision agent thaHs rfior£. powerful or ubiq-.. 
uttous fhan Uie MNG. pocasionairyra host state 
can force* a groyp^qf VvlNCsMoto surrendering 
'some, of thejr mobility and autonomy, but it 
, must be ready to lace the risk that other MfaCs 
will take their business to a competing state 
nearby. There is no LDC that can force a com* 
t>apyora bank to enter its economy, m the first 
place, or to extend its Investment at a later 
staged This means that in the>overa!l contest be- 
tween mobile firms and' territorial nation-states. 
..one enjoys the options to redeploy its forces 
and the. other does not It is this asyme^y in 
;ppwer tbat leads id a skewed, if nor-ex- 
ploitationary, mode of long term development. 

Revitalizing World Trade 
and the Third Worm * 

James Huntley. There/ are two separate points 
to be raised at this stage of the discussion the 
first concerns the need to revive investor con- 
fidence at a time, when, (a) world trade patterns 
are dangerously erratic, and (b) when changing 
' technology impacts heavily tfpon the course of 
•Industrial growth. We know that the employ- 
ment of the WestenvWork force has consid- 
erably shifted as ever fewer people are required 
to manufacture ever more goods. If the pre* 
dieted return on capital investment is constantly 
altered.byjlhese secular trends, then efforts 
must be made to stimulate the risk capital and 
the jenfrepreneu rial ventures that stem from the 
private sector We cannot expect that govern*, 
ment fands will substitute tor private capital In 
adjusting to structural changes In the conduct 
of world trade.- The least that' governments can 
do is liberalize the business environment and 
not discourage the investors who are ready and 
able to finance new modes of development. 



My second point confirms the belief in a new, 
federalist principle of organization that was elo- 
quently p ressed by Miller Upton of the Feder- 
al Umc^fite have talked about the need for a 
, Westerner an Atlantic union; andxthe -Trilateral 
Commission has produced impressive docu- 
mentation* along these lines We^must not ig- 
nore the. economic rntegration and the political 

* reorganization that has been urged by the fed- 
eralist movement Their plans might resolve 
many of the industrial difficulties and the t na- 
tionalist rivalries that planners and pessimists 
perceive' as tfre motive forces escalating trade 

^-vyarf^fe ^J*S s 

Sit Geoffrey de Freitas I am sympathetic to 
' .your two suggestions, but I am not sure that 
-•they' will resolve the system dilemmas m which, 
we 'appear to be tfcpped. ■ 
\* Let meepeal^briefly fro^ft-mV ow.n-expenenc4^ 
As 'a Membe/ of Pardam«qt 1 represent a corr- 

* . stftueftcy that relies heavilyupon twoJmdustries 
'* how facing grave difficulties' £teel and foot- 

• * tfvear Both are vital ter^he^oeaf aftcMd-the na- 
. ^onal economy, but both fiaVetfaHed. to* 'adjust 

% /to the division of Tabor that Jias emerged In the 
™ international economy In the cruellest sense, 
both are verging upon obsolescent^* "When I 
meet my constituent reroirld them of. the his* 
torlc rote that Britain ha$*,piayed in maintaining 
the prigciples 'of free .trade and in urging the 
cause of foreign aid for the r <eveloping world 
But while employment prospectsrare detenorat- 
' mg at home, it becomes Increasingly difficult to 
answer their urgenl pleas for action by. remind- 
ing them of (he theoretical values that are at- 
tributed 4o aJree, outward-iookintj- "strategy m 
" worid tra"de. 

Sfepnan G, Thomas, t must ^add a note along 
these lines from the German experience. We 
enjoy a much higher standard of living and of 
productivity* in 1 the Federal Republic than does 
the GDR But we now find a serious degree of 
unemployment, especially among our youyi. 
and questions have been raised regarding the 

• viability of our market economy. If the employ- 
ment crisis is no longer temporary or cyclical in 
nature, it is asked, what structural changes 
should be made to program a long' term pro- 
cess of adjustment? This is a question /hat po- 
litfefti leaders prefer not, to answer and over 
which professional econo/pists^gril^disagree 
We know that some forrrv of" national sacrifice 
and of rudimentary. change must be adopted if 

- we are to resolve the international economic di- 
lemmas that surround us. Yet there is a pow- 
erful movement to avoid discussion and to defer , 
the planning of decisive action, at least until the, 
next crisis erupts.i 

Walter Goldstein.' \ cannot share the beliefs of 



the federalist movement The economies of the 



West 
of an 



cannot be revitalized* within the confines , 
i Atlantic or a Trilateral world Western gov- 
ernments ane^too bitterly "divided* to coofdinate 
•the a location of energy resources, fiscal sacri- 
fices^ employment opportunities or trading 
practices, between the rich and the poor A fed- 
eralist union cannot deflect the spreading inter? 
national division of labor, nor can it system- 
atically restore the confidence of private ven- 
ture capital 

*| Second, , the policy achievements of the EEC 
^re qoT impressive, yet it remains the most pow- 
erful exercise in, federalist planning that has 
6een tned* The fEC has done nothing to 'create. 

. a singte structure for European industry ^>r to 

i -rfevise a supra-national energy program 
Though the^EE.Q membersrneed^o integrate 

) towr' aerosfpace, rTucleau^jor computer in- 
dustries, the EEC has only been ableUp offer 
help to their farmers, and even that-he'l^s sus-« 
pect The EEC has not tried to regulate the dan- 
gerously volatile funds m the Euro*dDTIar mar- 
ket, nor has fa tried to pressure' the giant bank- 
ing consortia, many of which command assets 
of $100 billion apiece, to coordinate their in- 
vestment ^planning through any* Community au- 
thority The. faHures-of -the EEC. the WF, pr * 
OECD do nor/ lend "credence to the idealist be* 
fiefs of the federalist movement 

I sympathize^ with the criticisms expressed by 
the British work force as it reconsiders its com-V 

\ mitments to free trade and foreign aid it has 
v reason to ask. whether the importing of cheap 
or tuxuey goods, such as Taiwanese textiles or 
* Japanese television and cars, is beneficial to 
> the, national economy.*The 'international equal* 
ization .of faotor costs' may be sound in theory 
but it brings personal hardship and enlarged 
welfare costs to" the home economy. The in- 
ability of political leaders to discuss the deterio-^ 
rajing position oj the Western economies is 
regrettable, their eyasion.and political hypocrisy 
provide them with a short-run bg^/aluable sub- 
terfuge that conceals the decline in the domi- 
nance of thp West 

Arthur JM. Cyr. I agree with' your basid diag- 
nosis, but l.rmJst strongly dissent from your 
conclusions. For the sake of brevity I will limit 
my disagreements onlp to the problems seen in 
the developing world. # J. 

First, we cart not conclude that the West has 
given either*too little assistance or the mosf in- 
appropriate investments to the LDCs Their de- 
velopment planning is more varied, complex 
and bureaucratic than our own Yet many of 
~ them have achieved a faster rate of growth than 
Japan, the U.S. or Germany. Equipped, with 
Weslern aid. many ofihem were able to 'with- . 
stand "the global recession in the mid-1970s, 



this helped the Western economies, ir^ 
ctdentaliy, to revive from the worst depression 
In thirty years If LDCs' trade curves had sloped 
downwards along with ours, we would haveje- 
peated the negattve*-$um game ot the 1930s 
Naturally, we tend to deplore the producer car- 
tels that some of trrem have formed! but we 



Thomas has spoken of the national sacrifices 
and the .structural reforms that will Jiave to be 
envisaged. But here we are, discussing the via- 
bility of world trade and Western affluence' as if 
the divisions in the international economy and 
the specialization of labor were transitory 
phenomena In fact, our debate personifies 



- a dmiUtmUte=car^^ 
-^appreciable earnings and a heightened morale posed. ** * « ' 



in the third, world, and they even boosted our 
own export trade Ironically, the Western na- 
tions might not have covered tbeir fuel import 
charges if they had not stepped up their export 
commerce to the faster growing of the LDCs 

Second ,.! 'find trjat the rapid growth recorded 
in some of tfee LDCs has begun, in fact, the re- 
distribution of wealth "for which we have called 
Powerful growth curves have been achieved by 
some of the poorest of the LDCs in Southeast 
Asia §r in Latin America, and their 'demonstra- 
^ tion effects as economists put it, has greatly 
. heartened the struggles of their neighbors : This 
contribution to the creation of a new world or- 
c^er, even if it was not carefully planned, cannot , 
be minimized. 

"* Karl Mommer These corrections to the record 
are valuable. I agree that many of the falling 
LDCs will try to imitate the few that succeeded, 
even if it takes them twenty years to do so. But 
it is the hope for success that is significant, it 
has relieved them of the burden- of tasting de* 
spair. Many„of the LDCs have come to recog- 
nize that the West cannot baH them out' with a 
new Marshall Plan or with limitless aid. Yet they 
do not resort Jo the violent solutions recom- 
mended by radical theorists nor are they 
swayed by the assaults of communist propa- 
ganda. In some ways theif situation is com- 
parable to our own. They are anxious about the 
persistence^ high levels of unemployment^ but 
they are also aware of the prospects that an an- 
nual growth rate of 4 to 6% can offer in future 
years. If that vision were denied to them, there 
would be nothing to anticipate but bleak de- 
spair. 

» 

Planning for Economic Grpwth 
, Inga Haag. We have talked about the con- * 
fusions of economic planners and the evasion 

• of political leaders I am struck by an evasion of 
our own. In 'looking at the. mounting con- 
sequepces*of the division o£ "labor we have 

'failed to note that most investment today flows 
into Industrial projects that increase capital pro- 
ductivity by decreasing the -intensity of labor. 
Yet at ttie^same time we complain about high 

^unemployment" figures^ and a lack of investor 
confidence Sir Geoffrey de Freitas has ex- 
pressed his concern that some of our basic fn-, 
dustrjes are becoming obsolete, and Steprjdn' 



Philippe DeShormes There is a grave problem 
with the diagnosis that worries me. It is too Eu- 
clidean There are too many straight lines of 
projection m Walter Goldstein's anafysis and 
not enough curves This suggests an excessive 
rigidity in prediction and too small a margin for 
uncertainty. A quick example comes to mmd. If 
a doctrinaire communist party were to come to 
power in France or ifaly.She Western alliance 
would be forced to take preemptive action. It te 
not likely that stringent action will be taken un-* 
less such a dramatic crisis occurs; but we must 
leave room fpr the possibility that a sudden up- 
set will occur. It is the margin for error and un- 
certainty that must therefore be considered 
withirtour projections*^ future system changes. 

is* I 

Brent Scqwcroft To the list of uncertain out- 
comes, "and possibly unforeseen solutions I 
would add one more The last three meetings bf 
summit leaders, when the heads of government 
gathered together, were not dramatically suc- 
cessful, but they did establish a new pattern for 
mutual discussion and understanding. The 
leaders agreed to basic .guidelines for helping 
the weaker of the Western nations with credit 
facilities and stable exchange rates. They did 
not take up the more challenging issues, such 
as the regulating of MNCs or transfer pncmgr 

•over which, the OECD or EEC have stumbled. 
But they did set in motion a crisis mechanism 6r 
a management consultation process to smooth 
away some of the grave difficulties in our eco- 

/ nomic relationships. We can not anticipate in 
the years ahead whether summit diplomacy will 
continue to be utilized, but it has already 
proved to be a Valuable device for .enhancing 
understanding and cooperation among the in-. 

: dustrial democracies. " * t - 

Robert Rothschild It is tempting to dismiss the 
practical and the piecemeal answers to our 
problems, invaluable though they are, in order 
to retreat to a priori pnnciples. We mtfst ob- 
viously resist the resort to false theory. 

It is futile to posit that the world's problems 
should be resolved in a global agency, and that 
economic planning should be handled by a 
world government, since neither scheme will be 
realistic The least that we can do is to demolish 
K the myth that partial measures %hd limited solu- 
tions are invariably bogus. We must not be 



afraid to explore pragmatic tactics or the vari- 
ous* half-steps that should be adopted. This will 
need considerably more courage than the in- % 4 
tellectual leadership m the West is prepared to 
acknowledge. It seems, to me that our leaders 
Jtoo often cling to a sense of fatalism, rpecause it 
.comfortably relieves them of the necessity to 

A second adjustment in our intellectual ex- 
pectation^' must be made when- we pursue our 
analysis»'of the developing world. We* tend to 
forget that as part of the Western heritage we 
have enjoyed centuries of scientific discovery, 
rationalist thought and liberal government. The 
LDCs have known no Locke, or Descartes or 
Einstein Within one generation »1hay have 
moved from the primitive subjugation of colo- 
nialism to the heady responsibilities of monetary 
management and , sophisticated development. 
We cannot expect them to emulate our proce 5 - 
dures of government, our techniques of indus- 
trializing or our civic philosophy. ,lf they are to 
find their own path to modernization and indus- , 
trial efficiency, the least that the West can do is 
to understand their blunders and to assist their 
experiments. Unhappily, such an attitude re- 
quires greater sympathy and cooperation than' 
most Western governments are ready to extend. 
.It is the myopic attitudes of the West, as I pre- 
viously suggested, that reflect our ingrained re- 
sistance to change. It is this failure of per- 
ception that might lead to unforeseen disasters 
or time-washing inertia. 

Sir Frank Roberts. *StepQing aside from the ' 
chairman^ seat for a moment, there are several 
corrections that I want to "insert in the record. 

First, the exercise of writing guidelines to 
regulate the investment and behavior of the 
MNCs has been too sceptically dismissed It is 
true that the documents produced by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and OECD 
stressed that, in the absence of effective sanc- 
tions, compliance could only be secured on a* 
voluntary basis. When we came to write these 
guidelines, however, it was the MNCs that tried 
to encourage us It was the member govern^ 
ments that resisted our definitions proscribing 
transfer prices or tax evasion schemes! The 
same pattern appeared in the feEC. the MNCs 
were eager to cooperate, but governments were 
uriwilling to composejheir differences or to har- 
•monize their regulatory standards. 

A second Correction concerns the plight of 
the LDCs. It. has been mentioned that some 
rtave moved on to a fasMrack of economic 
«take-off, but it was j)pt holed that these qoun- 
tries were generally governed by people who 
specifically welcomed foreign Investment. 
Kenya demonstrates the point, it is developing 
at a faster rate* than Tanzania, jihough it was far 
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he rapid growth recorded in some of the LDCs has begun . the redistribution 

of wealth fo( which we have called. 



less wealthy, because of its receptivity to West- 
ern assistance and capital Within the local 
managements of my own firm, Unilever, we . 
have seen a similar development in Ghana and 
Sri Lanka Their local people learned how to at-. 
v tend sensitively to national interests while work 
ing within the growth opportunities offered bf'a 

global MNC.__ 

Third, a correction must be entered rega/ding 
the capital funds that MNC parent firms and 
banks have chosen to invest abroad rather than 
at home Critics have often made the point that 
t ihe U K enlarged its invisible export earnings 
and its balance of payments by deploying a 
large portion of its capital overseas If is then 
argued that the deployment depleted thfe funds 
necessary to modernizlTour domestic plant and 
infrastructures Tr^re is considerable room for 
doubt in this argument It appears that there is 
no shortage of investment capital in the U K at 
the present time; indeed, many plants are 
presently operating below capacity But there is 
a' relevant factor that cannot be ignored. In the 
private sector today, capital is largely controlled 
by pension funds, insurance companies and 
'Other'institutiona! investors It js not logical, or ( 
even legal, for them to place their funds in high 
risk ventures either overseas or at home: They 
are not philanthropic entities; their business de- 
cisions must be directed to the protection of * 
their clients rather than to the satisfaction of 
their directors' moral conscience 

■* 

*■ \ 

Conclusion • . 

n i 

i - 

Walter Goldstein. There can be no pretence to 
Euclidean logic in this analysis of the world 
trade system. The syllogisms of Inter- 
dependence are not only subject to strong dis- 
agreement in empirical detail but in logical anal- 
ysis, too. . « 
First, we have disagreed about the pauperiza- 

* lion of the Third Wqrld. Arthur. Cyr and Sir 
Frank Roberts are impressed by the growth 
achievements recorded' in seyeral of the LDCs, 
but ) remain dubious The few LDCs that are 

. * rich in resources, suc^as the OPEC or uranium 
cartel nations, are in.tjood shape but the rest 
have pursued the wroitg strategy Their mistakes 
?can begrouped into five categories. 

ri /U In Africa and Latin America, the Lt)Cs have 
. f walled themselves up In, their own Dependencia 
syndrome. By relying on one cash crop or one 
«t cheap export they have distorted the, overall 
] balance in their development thrust; this has 
v also made them terribly vulnerable to changes 
*u : In World commodity prices or to inflationary 
y movements In the rich capitals. 

2. The Investment of foreign capital export 



earnings and iodai equity in cheap manufac- 
tures or m exportable commodities has done 
little to alleviate the misery ensured by count- 
less millions The investments did not help to 
improve grass roots agriculture, to secure the 
villages food supply, or to create work for hordes 
of the urb,an^unemployed «The show-case de- 
velopments in Puerto Rico, Hong Kong or Sing- 
apore should in fact bis condemned, when tech- 
nological change forces a new movement of 
their labor-intensive work either to cheaper 
wage or to more automated work sites, their 
economic dislocations will surely produce wide- 
spread hardship » '\ • 

3. The boom and bust cycles of commodity 
prices have not been softened by the spreading 
of wealth in the LDCs On the contrary, they 
have suffered hideously — with the exception of 
the OPEC nations -^in the recent recession! 
and thetr current growth rates remain pitiably 
inadequate to meet thetr urgent needs The de- 
velopment 'spill over' in Taiwan or SeouJ has 
been limited for some 'years to juveniles who 
were recruited into the work force at 10 cents 
an hour. When their assembly lines phase down 
after five years of operation, the MNCs can take 
their technology to new opportunities else- 
' where, but the^lbcal workers must subsist on 
food stamps or welfare payments. 

4 The political tensions generated by the MNCs 
and other agents of world trade can not be ig- 
nored. The cost of bringing wealth t4 Rio re- 
quires brutal police control in the rest of Brazil; 
Argentina has similarly ventured into consumer 
affluence for the few and a civic repression of 
the majority Added to this is the political dislo- 
cation in the rich countries. Their work force 
cannot easily* adjust to the mobile deployment 
of capital, production jobs and industrial tech- 
nology. Nor do they gain when the laws of profit 
obtain in the world markets, and the cause of 
national planning is setback at home. 

5 It is impossible for the. developing world to, 
. break out of the permanent poverty and the in- 
creasing burden of population by imitating 
Western methods Or relying on Western assist- 
ance. Neither are fitting or secure. The LDCs 
contain nearly two billion people, 20% of them 
close to starvation, nearly 80% illiterate and 
60% without hope of finding remunerative work 
in their lifetime If we thought more a$but their 
basic human needs and less about tltS cheap 
textiles or the manufacturing components that 
they should make for us, the better would be 
their econdmic prospects — and, ironically^ 
ours as well. 

Turning from the LDCs to the relatively pros- 
perous world of the OECD, we find a growing 



division of Jabor in our own societies It is urged 

^ that public sector funding and planning should . 

. be utilized only to stimulate but not fo replace 
the roles of entrepreneurial and risk-taking cap- 
ital But at the present time, as the flight of 
manufacturing and low added-value jobs Jeave 
our industrial centers increasingly distressed, 

"we have not yet learned how public money can 
best subsidize private employers We have re- 
signed ourselves to the >fact that there are 7 5 a 
million people apparently without work in the 
United States, even with a $2,000 billion (two 
trillion) GNP we will find grave difficulty in creat- 
ing an added 12 million jobs by 1981 just to 
maintain a 6%' unemployment level 

Fears about 'creeping socialism' and about 
'coddling the poor' with socialized medicine or 
minimum hourly wages do not help If we can 
do nothing with public (or private) funds to help 
the reserve army of the unemployed* or their 
desperate counterparts overseas, it might be , 
better if we admitted pis stark truth. *F 

However, there are instrumental and piece- , 
meal components of a system change that can 
be seriously deployed while we experiment with 
longer term plans For example, the service 
sectors of the Western economies account for 
one-half to two-thirds of total employment, 
muctj of it is found in the information process- 
ing performed by centralized bureaucracies in 
the public and the private sector. The labor pro- * 
ductivity v and the on-site training in these sec- 
tors has been remarkab{jfcooor. Now that the 
micro-processing of data^Bfeturized controls 
and distributive comput^^^kat last taking 
hold of clerical work, tt wBJHF feasible to de- 
centralize the operations of government, the de- 
livery of social and Educational services, and 
the promotion^ of new job skills in our dying 
cities. These are small steps But they could 
eventually change employment practices, the 
training of unskilled labor or tfj&-eve/ajl produc- 
tivity of the work force. * 

A new issue crops up here. There is ah ever 
growing trend in Western societyjto rely on 
technocratic elites to manage infonflaffbn sys- 
tems and to determine public policy. Whether 
the elites direct government bureaus. MNC con- 
glomerates, banks, bureaucrattzed labor unions 
or private hospital units, they generally resist 

.the attempts of clients, voters or public interest 
groups to participate in policy deliberations. Ad- 
rnittediy, recent experiments in mitbestimmung* 
regional advisory councils, affirmative action', 
and citizen participation groups have tended to 
yield little success. Yet it is obvious that some- 
thing must soon be done 1b open the channels 
of power and the inner sancta of bureaucratic 
labyrinths to public pressure. Public docility or 
deference to executive hierarchies.can never be 
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welcomed They lead to poor policy choices, 
voter apathy and capricious choices by en- 
trenched elites That is surely the lesson to be 
learned from the technocracy associated in the 
Watergate scandals 

It rs obvious that political pluralism must be 
enlarged if half-steps and interim measures are 
to move us toward a system change There will 
be no grand destan or Marshall Plan so long as 
we rely on gr outbargaining contests and the 



maneuvenngs of political parties to devise new 
formulae or far-sighted programs. Traditional 
compromises and institutional weaknesses can 
help resist change, but- they will hot advance 
the public dejbate of issues that transcend nar- 
row party interests, fearful class beliefs and 
angry chauvinist passions It will be dishonest 
to call for a searching examination of Western 
goals if we cling to outworn political beliefs and 
practices.. The quality of our political flexibility 



f and intelligence will determine the choices that 
we select Unfortunately, in a world of distrust- 
ful nations and aggravated trade wars, there is 
not much time left to test new visions or to 
choose which is the future in which we plan to 
survive. Once we have determined whether eht- 
jst or populist rules should define the debate, 
however, we will at least know which is the 
West that might deserve to survive 




Participants from both sides of the Atlantic exchanged ideas in 
plenary and informal sessions at Wingspread* 
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M here are two questions that I want 

fl to examine. First, how^does the 

^^^^ press regard NATO's current ef- 
forts to meet the ch alienage posed by the build- 
up of the Warsaw Pact forces, and second, how 
can the press and other media improve the gen- 
eral public's information and concern about the 
defense of the West?. I would also like to look at 



grave* difficulty in gauging the Russians' civil 
defense program, since the U S experts in 
Washington and the NATO staff tn Brussels 
apparently disagreed over the war fighting 
posture" that the Soviets were — or were not — 
intent on creating 

The confusion on the Soviet side is no less 
worrisome. In 1977 a press group went with 



the argument over the- policy initiatives thatthe Secretary-Of State ~Vance~to -Mescow-for the 



West has adopted with regard to the cause of. 
human rights and the dissidents' movement that 

T has emerged in the Soviet Union ^ 
It is extremely difficult to find good answers 
to these questions First, ihere is a considerable 
confusion about the force strengths and the 
strategic capabilities held by NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. Second, there are just too many 
different, contradictory interpretations of the 

^facts. The press corps can try to amass its own 
information, it ,can question the -experts and 
gauge their previous reputation, or their mo* 
tives. But we must still recognize that each of 
the ex pe/ts 'responds to his own prejudices, to 
his own outlook on the world, to his particular 
location, his inner security and his personal in- 
terpretation of the historical origins of NATO's 
behavior. Obviously, the press must determine 
Which of the 'experts and which of the data pre- 
sentations should best be followed before poli- 
cy conclusions can be reached. 

Let me start with a simple illustration of the 
difficulties we face in working with unreliable or 
conflicting facts Two reports recently appeared 
(n tfie A/ev* York Timers on the same day and on- 
consecutive pages. One was headlined "Con* 
gressional study discounts usefulness of Soviet 
civil defense" and it was writterisby one q/ the 

. leading Washington correspondents; on the 
next ^page was the Headline, "Gain fo ^Soviets 
seen in Civil Defense/' and a column from their 

" Brussels correspondent reporting that the So* 
viets had gained 'a bargaining edge in the next 

, round o? talks on weapons limitations." It ap* 

- peared that the members of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Defense Production, who 
had published the first study, had found the 
NATO report to be biased or exaggerated, tn' 
the second story, the NATO experts, who Were 

k defined as '/some American"and West European 
military leaders," presumably felt that the Con- 
gressional study had reached' conclusions that ^ 

, were based upon misleading data assessments ' 
^- evenMhpugh many of them were sup'posedly 
provided,by the C.I.A. This iett the media with a 



SALT negotiations One day an official of the 
Soviet Foreign Office asked whether there was ' 
anything he could* do for me, and when I said 
"yes '^he was obviously taken aback that i took 
a' courtesy question seriously- 1 asked him 
whether i could* see one of the civil defense air 
raid shelters we have read so much about late-, 
ly. He was\greatly disconcerted. He brusquely 
replied that it was impossible For the fun of in 
tried to argue with the Soviet Foreign Office to 
arrange such a visit for me on the grounds that 
Soviet publications had written extensively 
about civil defense and shelters, and the sub- 
ject could not be secret. But it was to no avail. 
Later I had a chance to talk to General Milsteyn, 
one of the missile experts at the Soviet-Ameri- 
can institute, and a former commander of.lCBM 
missile batteries. In the course of our Conversa- 
tion I asl^ed again whether I could see one of 
the shelters that gave some of the American ex- 
perts such jitters. After ail, I argued, it must be 
in the; interest of the Soviet Union to disprove 
such misleading information in order to reas- 
sure the West The general said that he could 
not arrange anything for me. It was not his busi- 
ness, and it had to be done through the Soviet 
Foreign Office. I told htm about tha brush-off 
1 they had already given me, and then I played 
what I thought was my last card I told him that 
on a recent visit the Chinese had shown me 
more shelters than I wanted to see. This made 
him smile, but his only reply was* that he per- 
sonalty would like to show me these shelters, 
but he could not do so. The reason, he seemed 
to suggest, was that the Soviet Government 
jnight be ashamed of the primitiveneSS of the 
sheltertyogram^That finished my efforts to 
gain clarification from Soviet sources. 
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Confusions about facts, let alone about offi- 
jal policy, obscure every aspect of the East- 
Sfipst power balance. Earlier in 1977 there was a 
■yjlde discrepancy between those who betieyed 
that the Soviets were; pursuing a policy aimed at 
winning a limited nuclear war and those who 
doubted it. They came into the open with the 
leaks about-the A and B team exercises that 
had been insplrep* by the then director of the 
C.I.A , George Bush. He wanted to protect the 
C I.A. against the accusation that its estimates 
of Soviet strength had a builMh set of prej- 
udices to confirm their own earlier forecasts 



The B team, led by Richard Pipes, a former di- 
rector of the Russian Research Center at Har- 
, vard, took a pessimistic view and concluded 
/that Soviet policy is aiming at military superior- 
ity and at a war-fighting capability, the A team 
*sa\Q that the Russian aim is to achieve and pre- 
serve equality • " t , 

Almost at the same time a crescendo of warn- 
. ings emerged regar_djngjhe_ japid growth jn So-_ 
viet strategic and conventionaf force strength^ It 
came from a variety of quarters, including 
NATO It assumed such a velocity that virtually 
the first task that Harold Brown had to perform, 
on becoming Secretary of Defense, was to em- 
phasize the virtues of sufficiency and to reas- 
sure us,about rough equivalence "Trie balance 
can be maintained in the future without ex- 
cessive effort on our part." he said, "providing 
that we select and modernize our forces ade- 
quately " 

Balance or Superiority? 

There is no dfspute about the Soviet build-up 
of the Warsaw Pact forces, their growing num- 
bers of heavy intercontinental missiles and the 
expansion of the Soviet Navy The dispute 
tends to focus today on the size of the build-vp 
and its objectives. Are the Russiartf^ming at 
creating a balance or superiority? 

One expert, in an influential positions the 
U.S. government, told me that the build-up was 
exaggerated and that it must be viewed in his- 
toric perspective. He was convinced that it had 
assumed such proportions in Western eyes, be- 
cause we too often forget that the Russians had 
held on to their World War II equipment much 
longer than the U.S. Moreover, the Korean Vyar 
had taken such a heavy toll of equipment that 
our replacement programs had to begin long 
before the Soviets' program could move into 
high gear. He showed me statistics comparing 
the Soviets' military build-up with their econom- 
ic growth to prove that it was neither excessive 
nor suddenly accelerated. Of course, this is not 
an interpretation that the B team woujd accept. 

Since the A team and B* team exercise was 
undertaken under the Ford administration, the 
Carter administration commissioned its own 
-analysis of .the East-West balance under the 
guidance of Professor Samuel Huntington (also 
from Harvard). It created more confusion than 
light, and it essentially 'left American policy 
where it had been for some years past. 

Beyond the differing interpretations of Rus- 
° sian intentions there are also great discrep- 
ancies in the published figures regarding their 
current capabilities. The range of difference in 
these hard data inventories is highly confusing 
For a start, we are told that the Soviets have at- 



tamed a lead ovQr the U S Navy in numbers of 
major surface warships (221 to 17^), in subma- 
rines (315 to America's 115), and in the number 
of Warsaw Pact army divisions (of which 32 are 
actually positioned in Eastern Europe) We are 
also told 'that the Russian -air strength is over 
12,000. aircraft, with about three-quarters poised 
in the European theater, plus 15,000 tanks It is 
claimed that the Soviets have deployed 1,618 
missile launchers, as against the 1,054 of the 
U S., and that in delivery vehicles they sur- 
passed the US (in 1974) by 3,600 to 2,100 It is 
also claimed that they are increasing their 
heavy missile strength with SS-16, SS-17, SS-18 
and SS-19 deployments 

Turning; to the naval balance, we know that 
the power of American surface warships is far 
superior to that of the Russians The U S Navy 
has 14 big attack carriers, the Russians have 
on^r small one. The^ Russians have a greater^ 
nurnber of strategic nuclear submarines (62 to 
41 for the US), but the AmencansVare more 
efficient, quieter and hence harder to detect 
Though th£. ; -Rus3ians Jiave a numerical advan- 
tage tn missile launchers, the U.S * outnumbers 
them m warheads by 8,500 to 3,500. I ft Europe 
there are twice as many tactical nuclear weap- 
ons under the control of NATO than are under 
the control of the Warsaw Pact powers The 
U S Army and Marines enjoy nearly a four to 
one edge in helicopters, and N^jpO has. an ar- 
ray of anti-tank weapons, guided missiles and 
smart bombs' that may well neutralize the Rus- 
sian superiority in tanks 

What we are not usually told Is that/ among 
the Warsaw Pact divisions in East Germany, Po- 
land and Cze*choslovalua^pnly 27 are Soviet, 
and that the others are*3&s£ well equipped and 
most probably less welHmotivated than their 
Russian comrades On this issue it was pointed 
out by Henry Stanhope, The Times' renowned 
defense correspondent, that , the British have 
gauged the Soviet increase in tanks at 31%and e 
their artillery enlargement at 25%: but General *" 
Haig refers to an increase of 50% in tanks and 
between 50 and 100'% in artillery' Stanhope 
concludes that'jn any attack on the Central 
front the Russians would have to do battle 'with 
725.0P0 men in the NATO armies as against 
£25,000 in their own That is not jn^uiveason- 
able ratio, even admitting that the Warsaw Pact 
nations have considerably rabre tanks 

But a basic fact is ignored In these calcu- 
lations. The Russians have*to protect them- 
selves along a,5000 kdometer. frontier against 
the Chinese wj(J#, still maintaining strong forces 
on their WesfeYfv front. Moreover, they have 
more targets to cover with their missiles thar\ 
the US must target in the USSR, in addition, 
the Russians npt only maintain a strong respect 



for American military power,' but they also hold 
its ecpnomic -power and its advanced tech- 
nology in the highest regard. A further factor 
cannot' be overlooked Giver) the conditions in 
Eastern Europe today, the Soviet army cannot 
feel very secure It may be able in peace time to 
intimidate the local population in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia* but in wartime this may be 
more difficult, the possibility of serious ^fobo- 
tage can'never be excluded from Soviet calcu- 
lations. 

Let me cite another striking example of con- 
tradictory interpretation' that occurred this year 
In a statement that Dr Luns, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of NATO, delivered tojthe ministerial meet- 
ing of the alliance in London, it was suggested 
that disarray anc%disumty would gravely threat- 
en NATO's solidarity Among other sources of 
friction, the Greel<-TurK(sh conflicfwas a "fes- 
tering sore", and the economic recession grip- 
•ping the Western world might soon lead to a 
cutback in defense budgets In contrast, Presi- 
dent Carter addressed the NATO Council the 
next day " He praiseo; NATO and found that "its 
strategy and doctrine were solid" He gave a 
confident and optimistic estimate of NATO's 
strength and hinted at no dire prediction of di&r 
solution in the alliance 

These contradictions are troublesome, maybe 
inevitable, f wist? something positive could be 
done to alleviate them, but I do not expect that 
anything will actually be done. It would help, for 
a startr if the NATO estimates enjoyed greater 
authority than they now cSmmand They should 
really enjoy a better reputation than those origi- 
nating in Washington, since the'y represent a 
consensus derived, from many nations, The in- 
ability of NATO to repair this serious weakness** 
i§ a matter of concern to the working press 

Obviously, nothing is more important to the 
mass media than accurate data apd reliable 
projections Yet we find that the strategic ana- 
lysts themselves arrive at their conclusions in- 
tuitively — and then they feed the figures into 
their computers to suit their arguments We do 
*not know how far, in fact, they influence gov- 
ernment policy with their subjective analyses. 
Occasionally, they have exerted considerable 
authority. There was the case of N.S.C. paper 
No 68, a Planning Staff memorandum, authored 
by Paul Nitze in 1952, it helped launch a re-ap- 
praisal and build-up of the entire armament pro- 
gram Nowadays policies are more difficult to 
change and budgetary limitations cannot be 
disregarded I therefore doubt whether the 
Huntington study will have a seriou* influence ■ 
on policy decisions. 

Yet the media must still determine how best 
to judge the strength and weaknesses in the 
^feast-West balance. It is in this regard that we 



must pay close attention^ the attitude of Presi- 
dent Carter toward NATfAand.to the Russians' 
likely response The President creates the im- 
pression of a man who knows what power is 
about and who sees the crucial contribution 

» that* NATO makes to the security of the West. 
His determined support for NATO will surely en- 
hance its strength in the eyes of the Kremlin. 
Another psyohological point is important. There 
is no longer a demand among -the American 
public, or in the Congress, to reduce or with- 
draw a major part of the American forces garri- 
soned in Europe. The principal advocate in pre- 
vious years, Senator Mike* Mansfield, has now 
left Capitol -Hill, and no one feels quite as 
strongly arpoiit withdrawing American troops 
from Europe Nor is the issue one that is likely 
to win many .votes. There is a darjger that the 

, patience of Congress will be strained if .the 
Stalemate, at the MBFR discussions in Vienna 
continues irwfuture years. But even, this could 

s be alleviated if NATO and American diplomats 
could agree to a set of realistic estimates of So- 
viet Strength and behavior. They might then de- 
sign a diplomacy that specifically aimed at re v 
ducmg tension • , 

Psychological and Security 
Assessments ' I 

My chiefconcern today lies with the ability of 
-NATO to advance its own cause with the mass 
media As a first step, N>(Vo must convey to 
public opinion the confidence that it can rea- 
sonably fulfill its function of deterring Soviet ag- 
gression Deterrence has apparently worked in 
the past, and there is no need to believe that it 
will fail tn the future, not even tn the aftermath 
of a military build-up in Eastern Europe. The 
credibility of the NATO deterrent is still strong, 
► but it could be weakened if false political infer* 
ences were to be widely broadcast. In this re- 
gard I would like to quote from an article that 
appeared m pctober 1969 in Foreign Affairs. It 
was written by a tough-minded critic, McGeorge 
Bundy, who had previously served in the Ken- 
nedy years as the President' s advise/ on nation- 
al security. He wrgte: 

"The neglected truth about the present strate- 
gic arms race between the United States and , 
the Soviet Union is y tha1 in terms of international 
political behavior that race has now become al- 
most completely irrelevant The new' weapons 
which are being developed by each of the two 
great powers will provide neither protection nor 
opportunity in any serious political sense." 

Under these circumstances the psychological 
power of the deterrent that is perceived by the 
Russians and by the rest of the world, it seems 
to me, is really more important thar^ the com-. 



parative figures of military strength that are 
bandied about. There appears to be a suffi- 
ciently safe and stable balance. It is 'true^that 4 
Western military superiority and rough equiva- 
lence had once prevailed and that we are now 
entering a period of greater uncertainty ana* 
risk. But we must also remember the sober 
warning issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
Harold Brown, after the controversy over the 
extent of the Russian build-up had hit the head- 
lines, 'The worst-case estimates of Soviet pow- 
er do not do a service to American strength 
throughout the world " 

The current argument over the dangers of the 
Russian build-up is dangerous as we cannot yet 
judge whether it is aimed" at 'rough equivalence 1 
or 'superiority'. We must also recairthe fact that* 
NATO cannot afford to delude itself about the 
degree to which the allies are capable of fi- 
nancing and further reinforcing their con- 1 
ventional forces. The state of their economies 
and the attitude of public opinion are, not prom- 
ising. A cautionary note was recently sounded 
by Brigadier Kenneth Hunt, the deputy director 
• of the Internationa] Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies, when he. reminded us^hat "the ability of 
conventional fprces to raise the, risk of nuclear 
war is not too sensitive to numbers." It may be, 
true that to some extent the development of 
strategic parity between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union has made the American* nuclear guaran 



enter political life, but it has little or no knowl- 
edge of the origin of NATO, its function and its 
strength. There is only a vagqe sense of its im-; 
portanc^e -to Western security, but it lacks deep 
convifction. This is an extremely skeptical gener- 
ation. It is skeptical of the received inter- 
pretations of history, it is skeptical of govern- 
ments. b*f the wisdim of the elders, of doctrinal 
attitudes it is skepfical of commitments abroad 
without actually being isolationist It is also 
skeptical of the military-Industrial complex and 
of its effect on the military and* on diplomacy in 
general. It will surely look at NATO in a contem- 
porary context, not a historic one • 

Let me digress for a moment about my step- 
son of 18 who belongs to this generation. Dur- 
ing the Vietnam war he was not an activist, but 
he spoke as if he might come to lean* toward: 
communism. Now^ he is strongly anti-commu- 
nist, and he believes that the West must be mil- 
itarily strong The Russian attitude toward hu- 
man nghts has probably done more to convince 
him than anything he might have read about 
Russia's growing military strength. Like many 
other young people, he is highly skeptical of the 
estimates over which we>argue. He suspects the 
military-industrial complex of exerting too much 
influence on American diplomacy. The quesj 
tions his generation are asking about NATO are 
not hostile, but they are deeply inquisitive/ Jhey 
wonder why American troops should be so 



W intellectually less convincing. Yet the jn-^fTeayily committed abroadr thirty years after 



ability oj 4he Soviet Union to predict the con 
sequences -of a' warlike action, at feast in my 
view, wilt remain a powerful deterrent to risk- . 
taking initiatives. ^ • 

The basic American position, that it must 
make certain that the' Soviet Union will not gain 
Jnifttary superiority, is not likely to change Fur- 
thermore, the U.S.. commitment to NATO is still 
as credible and as permanent a commitment as 
can be made.' There is a r.gal risk, hewever, in 
jover-emphasizing NATO's weakness and the 
Soviets' strength. We could afford sucn a mis- 
judgment so long as the U.S. position of Superi- 
ority was asiured. This allowed us to press'* 
"Congress fo/more military appropriations with- 
out worcyinglabout the strategic consequences. 
Since the end of the Vietnam "War, it seems to 
.me, if has become important* for the American 
public to assert ^confidence in NATO. If ft 
were widely suspected that the U.S. is a Hied to 
weakness .rather than to strength, the d&session 
with NATO^s putative weakness.could get us all 
{Into trouble. To poormouth NATO's strength 
.Could be counter-productive. It would degrade 
* the general impression that NATO is still pow- 
erful and that it will continue to serve as an ef- 
fective deterrent in theyears to come. A * -. 
A new generation of American youtn will* soon 



World Warll, and wHetheY the U.S. Government 
exercises sufficient' control over them. What 
seems fo trouble them most, ftHjght of the na- 
tionalism that the Vietnam War has generated in 
them, is a new anxiety. They are concerned that 
the NATO commitment could involve the U.S. in 
a war over whose origins it may have very little 
or no control. I think it is time that me concerns 
of this generation were recognized by NATO 
"planners, 9 

The Political Assessment of 
Military Strength 

It is a dangerous qamjbit to present the Soviet 
military build-up In comparative terms fhat then 
point to NATd's weaknesses. It will not lead to' 
major improvements in the alliance, and it could 
dimmish its standing in the eyes of the World. At 
this stage the Chinese are much impressed with 
it. and the Russians, too, maintam^necessary 
respect tor its strength. Of course, the Soviet 
military build-up should be presented at a pos- 
sible threat to peace. Its growth should he care; 
fully monitored and publicized. But there is no 
need to issue confusing or alarmist projections 
of its deterrent capabilities 

It is important to put the Russians on notice 
That their build-up has raised legitimate suspi- 



cions qnd fears in the West, and to remind them 
Jthat this is bound to lead to counter-measures. 
These counter-measures are likely to be pro- 
grammed in terms of an American, not a NATO, 
build-up Within the content of NATO politics, 
very little or nothing is going to be done ^ore- 
over, if there were a European or a greater Ger- 
man contribution to Western strength, this 
might add to existing tensions in the center of 
Europe The discussion of the growth of Soviet 
power, must therefore serve as a warning to the 
Kremlin. \ 

Paradoxically, the Kremlin knows little about 
the outside world Their inner insecurity is best 
illustrated by their current fe,ar of the dissidents' 
movement They do not know how to handle 
this rebellious group, and they are seriously 
worried that it could undermine their whole po- 
litical system Dissidents, after all. are' nothing 
new in Russian history In the past' century a 
small group of them overthrew the Czanst re- 
gime. But just as the Russians must be made 
aware not^o overdo their military build-up with- 
out scaring the West, 'bo the West must*not 
overdo the human rights issue I found, on a re- 
cent visit to Moscow, that serious questions 
were raised as to ^whether the Carter adminis- 
tration would eventually follow the Jorjn Foster 
DUtles policy of seeking to roil back the iron 
s curtain. 

It is out of seen fears that the Soviets might 
be prompted to take risks in Europe that the,y 
would otherwise shun. for example, during my 
stay in Moscow at the time of the SALT negotia- 
tions, no Westertyiiplomat thought* that Presi- 
dent Carter's letter to Andrei Sakharov was a 
wise move; nor did any of the Western* corre-" 
spondents stationed in Moscow. Some of the 
dissidents close to Academician Sakharov even 
sent word to Secretary oj State Vance to tone 
down the emphasis on human rights in such 
specific terms. This reflects an issue whose im- 
portance should be held up before the eyes of 
the Kremlin and the rest of the world. But it 
must not be interpreted as an effort by the 
United -States to start a crusade in which trje 
dissidents are to be used as an afm of the U.S. 
government in overthrowing the Soviet system. 

There is a deep division among the dissidents 
as to the extent that the Carter offensive on hu- 
man nghts will actually help or hurt them Sak- 
harov and his wife, referred to by .friends as 
The Duchess', believe that It will help but many 
disagree. Some of them told me that a quiet 
warning, possibly from the president of the U S 
Academy of Sciences (Philip Handler) coulcj 
Suggest that steps against certain Soviet scien- 
tists f wpuld seriously hurt relations between 
American and Russian scientists This would be 
far more effective than the highly publicized 



- CartercampalgrMqr h tfrhan rights Afteralirthe"' veiling sonwthjagfabdut.th'e actual oppositions ; 
Kremlin must show' that jts hand capnof be. ^cbf.tt^0KB^Jtind Air Force In the Battc '* 
fo-rce4£y fce,^ t^i, ap . 

wA^ ^^'i? 'jv*-^ ^V*V^ r S?&£ n ^Psychological warfare, jftis close-inr 

iVAf y ana roe,i^tM3>f^- i " V.v; •/ .etferienceil^ne:^ yiVW impressions pf the 
In responding to the v ini?S^^wfiaj.^bouti Vieed to plan^fdMhe defense, or Yvet^erh Eu- 
the:news media 'do- to make 'toe^WiV.rrtore. ^ope. ©yen though- 1 saw only a small .sepjneijt 
aware about defense a3ra^gj^en}& in theVwest,. ,~ of theUATO security zone.* t , - _ * 
,knro ™ 4> *" — ~' ' TherejTjustaiso be" ways of Illustrating the-. 

t Rus^ian^build-up on a mor^ effective basis and 
to tend facts and figures a greater credfbiiity. 
More use could be made of aerial photographs 
to give the ordinary reader an idea of policy is- 
sues^that otherwise appear "as remote as sci- 
ence fiction The release, of such photos should 
not be staged in terms of a partisan campaign, 
but Ihey should be distributed at appropriate 
moments to clarify topical news developments. 
The happenings on the Soviet side, in particu- 
lar, need to tie explained in depth. I have-not 
read the books by .Robert Close (Europe' With- 
out Defense) anti by Johannes Steinfioff (Where ■ 
Is NATQ Headed?) £rid therefore cannot judge 
their worth .Even so, it is hot difficult to conjure 
up a scenario of a surprise-attack. But it would 
not be particularly responsible to publish such 
an essay if It posed as a serious exercise in 
strategic analysis. • « 1 

Accordirfg to The Times defense correspond- 
ent, the Russians do not have enough forces in 
place to launch a credible attack, and it would 
take them two days after >mobifization*day to. 
transport sufficient forces to Eastern Europe 
(and another 30 -days to put them in a posijion 
of readiness). This assumption is shared by 
many Pentagon, planners. The Times corre- 
spondent, after analyzing the prospects of an 
unprovoked attack, reaches the conclusion that 
it "seems"*so remote as to be* beyond serious 
consideration." I therefore wonder how useful it 
is for retired NATO Generals, to write books 
feeding the worst fears with unrealistic supposi- 
tions. ' \ 
. We must bear in mind that we are nearing a 
point where the intellectual and physical dorhi- 
" nance of the U.S. over NATO is declining. The. 
U.S. has.forced its European allies to-consider 
• the problem of how best to protect their own in- 
terests^ if the- Soviet Union and the U.S. should 
reach agreements on *the limitation of strategic 
nuclear weapons. Clearly, this is a time of wor- 
rying controversies. NATO has done little to 
brief the 'press, but the subject is increasingly 
agitating to public opinion. 



there are fe"W novel answer^' ^hal^''ei^ v .be/qt , 

• fered. In many, ways, I doubt whether "NATO 
should actually publicize ifselt;Thls may sound ' 
a surprising position to be taken by a journalist 
who is concerned with the (dissemination and 
analysis of information. I suspect.' however, that 
a debate over NATO's weaTkn esses-may well be 
the result of a publicity campaign, and this , 
could impair the strength of the alliance. . * 

' I nftist return once agaio to the importance of 
psychology What matters is not the exposure , 
of NATO's defects, but the need to make the 
Russians fully aware that their military build-up s» 
cquld go too far It would surely do so if it came 
. to be seen as dangerous to the security of the 

* West They may not be fully aware of the con- 
sequences of their own policy. The Russians 
not only suffer from an inferiority complex, they 
also cannot forget tyat in World War. II MotheK 
Russia was almost vanquished. It is this state of 
mind that could lead them to lose their per- 
spective on what is tolerable to- the West. It-is in 
our interest and in their own to make sure that 
the arms race does not get out of Control. mm 

Another point remains to be made, it is im~ 
portant that the public discussion of military 
policy should be as free of -technical jargon as 
possible. The discussion must be under- 
standable to, the public and reporters. Unhap- 
pily, the institution of the 'defense correspond- 
ent' is dying out as it is no longer considered to 
be a full time job by most editors. Yet somehow _ 
we have to interpret thef complexities of NATO, ~ 
SALT and MBFR negotiations to the public, and 
the increase in weapons technology would 
seem So make a*wnter with expert knowledge 
essential. In -Washington, where policy debates 
about military technology are important, I have 
to write about everything from the intricacies of 
the warhead to those of Hamilton Jordan's 
jqckspps, from welfare legislation to U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions, from Arjry Carter's 'So- 
cial habits to the Soviet's compliance with the 
SAl^T agreement. 

- On occasion^ the defense correspondents 
must make a front line visit, not toproduce pub- 
licity but to acquire a vital background knowl- 
edge: -For example, I learned more about the 
Russian-threat than' any- figjges had. told me' 



I do not know whether it is because of dis- 
tance that NATO looks*to me a much more Im- 
pressive institution from Washington than it 



when I visited Denmark two years>go. f he"*Sfoes from Europe. If distance is an important 
Danish government gayeme an fdea'of what it factor, it should also have a bearing on fhe So- 
was like'to live next door to the Russians by re- viet outlook. Frorrfwhere I sit, NATO appears^o 



adequately fulfill, its function. I never thought 
that it wouia'.&hable to fight a major con- 
ventional. War," Put it .has sufficiently* impressed 
Ihe^Russians to avoid the risks they would run 
in -starting a nuclear war I therefore conclude 
that as long as NATO maintains its psy- 
chological defenses and the U.S. maintains the 
-effectiveness of its- own nuclear deterrent, the* 
balance will remain stable into the 1980s. 

DISCUSSION 

Sir Frank Roberts Let me begin the discussion 
with a brief anecdote that reflects my scepti- 
cism of the civil defense programs that the So* 
'viets have supposedly started. When I left Lon- 
don In 1941 I was accustomed to trie effective 
shelters that were used during the worst days of 
the Germans' blitzkrieg bombing*. On arriving in 
Moscow I encountered one of their worst air 
raids. The Soviets asked the Foreign Secretary. 
Sir Anthony Eden, to, take shelter in a bunker, 
which was in facra Metro station, that waS 
equipped largely with vodka* and zakuski. For* 
the rest of us, and everyone else, there w i»as 
nothing available except a few open basements. 
Since those days I have not put much credence- 
in the rumors that 'the Soviets had started a 
widespread program for civil defense. They 
were so ill-equipped at the height of war that l> 
remain dubious about the extent of their prepa- 
, rations today. 

Another subject raised in Henry Brandon's 
paper Was the policy confusions that the young- 
er generation must sort out, both in the U.S. 
' and in Europe, -as they read conflicting esti- 
mates of the military prowess enjoyed by NATO 
and the USSR. Since there is^a young person 
present, who is currently a Fellow of The John- 
son Foundation, J wonder if she would care to 
respond. "* »' 

Emily Hauert. It is impossible to speak for a 
whole generation, but I can reflect on my own 
experience. I grew up during the long years of 
•the Vietnam war, and I know little about the his- 
toric origins, the J&ternal disputes and the mill-, 
tary force levels oj NATO. I am somewhat scep- 
tical of the Pentagon's, warnings of a military 
threat, and l-do not see how the future of NATO 
is directly related to my own expectations of a 
futur e wo/ ld. Like, many people of my age, I am 
not sure how my political attitudes will change if 
I acquire ff\or<a military information about West- 
ern security. The .need to gather reliable Infor- . 
niation is obvious if we are to understand the 
world conflicts, that have been left to,us. But we 
cannot predict whether we will believe your 
controversial- assumptions about Soviet behav- 
ior in the years to come. Our belief in. political * 
Integrity and rational government wasVtfiaV" 
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%^houltf w& play upon popular fearsof a Soviet threat in order to maintain expensive 
defense commitments? 



\ 



lenged to jhVcore by the Watergate disclosures 
and the 'Pentagon, Papers* Such experiences 
r are not quickly forgotten / 

Leslie Paffrath. One of the objectives of The • 
Johnson Foundation is to "attempt to clarify the 
profusion and complexity- of information about 
public policy choices that must^be understood 
by experts, lay citizens, opinion leaders, and 
youth. To assist in throwing light on issues, we 
— have held WingsQtead_conf erences on a large 
number of topics, publishing monographs' 
which have been widely distributed The John- 
son Foundation has frequently brought together 
groups of overseas visitors, inciuding»students 
The goal has been to widen their perspectives 
and to inform ourselves in order to make mean- 
Jngful- choices of future programs. 



frtunately, discussidn.of a foreign policy 
issue too often comes in the crisis stage, hardly 
a sensible mode of planning Given the number 
of issues clamoring for attention, however, the 
process of dealing with an issue in crisis hs in- 
evitable. In' a number of instances, this after- 
the-fact pattern can sometimes be "broken by, 
foresight In this revealing inquiry into the future 
of the Western Alliance, we have, in fact, anjn- 
stance of foresight It is gratifying for The John- 
son Foundation to bave had a role in a non- 
crises Inquiry as useful and enlightening as this 
"VYmgspread conference. 

The Dissidents and - ^ 

the Perception pf Threat 

- Qflo £/c/r. There are several points to clarify in* 
the current , thrust of Soviet behavior. Let us 
start with a contemporary issue, their uncertain 
response to .President Carter's emphasis upon 
... human rights. As I discovered* in conversations* 
With Soviet academics and journalists, this has 
I ; deeply troubled the. aging leaders In the Krem- 
* . Jin, They are not sure whether Mr. Carter is 
*about to launch a propaganda crusade^o deni- 
m grate their image in Eastern Europe and else- 
. where; or whether ,he Is taking a first shot in a 
.', Dulles-style campaign to undermine their politk 
. cal system and to foment domestic rebellion. 
L "One of the points that seemedto alarm them in 
*\ Mr, Carter's concern with human rights waslhe 
,v .moralizing tone In his speeches. Had he not in- 
: *, eluded the repressive regimes of Africa or Latin 
^America in his newly-born language of morality. 

; v they would haye*dis missed his sympathy for dis- 
x?"sld«nts in Eastern Europe and the USSR as a 
^- -crude. resOrQe nee of Cold War propaganda. 

^ ^ The leaders fa the Kremlin are perplexed by 
t : the dissidents and especially by their prominent 
/r^ipbkesmefi; They do r\ot know how to respond. 
~ vAe only point on which they are certain is that 
^ /they cannot afford to be put on the defensive, 



and that they cannot appear to retreat before , 
the ideological assaults mounted by the United 
States. This is important to them in dealing wit^ 
two related problems: (a) how can they cope 
with the divisive and the dissident pressures ris- 
ing among the Western communist parties; and 
(b) how' can Hhey prevent other groups inside 
Soviet society from emulating tiie peaceful but 
publicity*seeking tactics that have been effective- 
ly pursued by the Moscow dissidents? 

- — The- u ncert a wt y-6Hh e Kr emhn-on..doroest*c~ 
policy is matched by their confusion abroad 
They listen to our own dissenters, many of 
Whom protesUhat we have disarmed ourselves , 
unilaterally by succumbing to the qnppling 
course of inflation and recession They^ilso 
hear the other side as it argues'against the 
paranoid fears and the exaggerated, threats that 

, our military-industrial elites have falsely pro-, 
jected as motives of Soviet behavior The first* 
group insists that Westerp defense budgets will 
be dangerously lowered in .the long run as the 
social costs c-f inflation become more evident' 
the second insists that the Western alliance will 
eventually (oMhat It actually should) dissofve so 
that the armed stand-off with the Warsaw Treaty 
powers can af least relax. 
. The c6nfusfon m the Kremlin is not surprising 
- since it is deeply shared in the^West itself. Our 
electorates are trouWed aboutthe reality of the 
U.S. nuclear ^ommjfifierit to come to the de- 
fense of Ame'rica's tradfng rivals* and political 
sparring partners in Europe. I agree with Henry # 
Brandon's restatement of this dilemma with re- 
gard to NATO and its links with the mass media. 
If military spokesmen fn NATO are too out- 
spdken. they will* generate either alarm or de- 
spair; but if the policy debates are toojny^ejd. 
the Soviets will come to believe-that apafh^and. 
unconcern have seized hold*6f Western public 
^opinion. • ■. c 

Perhaps it is true thaf<NATO looks more im- ' 
pressive at a*distaqce. when 9 it is seen from 
Washington rather than from Brussels. 8yt tiffs 
discrepancy makes me wonder how we can bet- 
ter inform the citizens of the West about the, 
long-term military burdens that must be shared, 

^and how we can reassure them that a position 
of stable deterrence can indeed be preserved. 
Should we play upon popular fears of a Soviet < 
threat in order to maintain expensive defense 
commitments^ Qr *ill we mislead the Soviets if 
we explain tojur own electorates that we must 
maintain high' defense capabilities only until we* 
can find. the bestjjgproaph to arms limitation 
and tension jeducCon? TrWseare the questions 
that the press cSirrot answer so long as our 
own leaders fall to do so first * ' 

1 Waif Graf von Baudissfn. From the Western 
perspective the role that NATO should play ref. 



mains an ambiguous one. It has to stress tp the 
' Soviets, year after year, that any aggression .or 
threatened use of force wiH involve them in a 
.complex and uncertain caJculus of risk. But ife 
the alliance isjo^rea'ssure its own members, as 
well as its adversaries, the risk must be formu- 
lated in terms of nuclear deterrence rather than 
conventional defense It is difficult to warn your 
enemy that he will meet v an 'intolerable risk' of 
nuclear war with6ut also causing alarm — at the 
- -same-time — -among^fVestem electorates NATO 
must. therefore renew its collective commitment 
to deterrence, as welt as to forward defense on 
the one sTde, while pressing forward ^ff the 
other, to' improve the prospects for detente. 
This political juggling act calls for a psy- 
chological skill that NATO has often lacked We 
should not forget that NATO has scored arj un- 
precedented triumph in holding its 15 disparate 
members together for 30 years in a common 
strategic thrust. Jhat is no slight achievement, 
and if has not been ignored by our restless ad- 
versaries to the East. . , 

Martin J. Hillenbrand. There is a strong agree- 
ment at this conference that the strategic unity 
.necessary" to tjie NATO alliance has tended 1o~ 
remain intact. There have been serious argu- 
ments in the alliance and some policy decisions 
have lacked thef conviction that they ideally 
should have carried. But maybe we are not de- 
luding ourselves, after all, when we share Henry 
Brandon's moderate conclusion: that there is 
no reason to predict the demise of NATO in the 
1980s. \ 

4 I would takje issue on on£ point that he 
raised. 'it is true^tjiat Senator Mansfield has re- 
tired from the Senate and" that the\campaign to 

9 withdrawtu.S. garrisons from Europe is no 
longer a popular, matter for. debate. But eco- 

» nomic rivalries within the alliance could possibly 
lead td a renewal of the struggle — even though 
if might take a different form. As the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments .continues to deteriorate, we 
are likely to find that old arguments over offset 
payments and military stationing costs are re- 
vived. I fear that a new dispute over financial 
transfers could ceopen difficult arguments, and 
that they could once again divide our united 

'front ' 

John Carson. We seem to-agree that NATO 
Should stress its positive accomplishments in its 
mass media releases, but not too much or joo 
'* often. This conclusion js not appropriate for a 
cjpuntry like Canada. There are many questions 
about NATO that still remain to be answered if 
our public opinion is to prepare for a long haul 
'commitment of economic^and military re- 
sources. Admittedly, the press are not always 
ready to provide the pages needed to describe 
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/ we went to achieve something more than the rhet&cal splendor of a moral crusade, 
we must retain some sense of political tact and caution . » 



alliance policy and strategic doctrine. If this in- 
formation is not delivered, I am afraid that politi- 
cal preoccupations at home Will dimmish the 
attention or the support that the domestic elec- 
torate maintains for NATO This is becormng*an 
urgent matter in the case of Canada 

Theodore Achrlles Let rne try to sum up my 
perspective^ The accelerating Soviet -military 
build-up confronts the West with a new threat 
that is possibly military, certainly political The 
West seeks stability, Moscow instability. What 
the degree of Equilibrium will be in 1987 is 
much more important than what it is today. 
NATO has so far succeeded m deterring military 
aggression, but it needs to give more attention 
to means of deterring non«military aggression. " 

In "the NATO area the chief danger in the 
coming y^ars will be the reaj or the believed So- 
viet nucleaY superiority. It could have devas- 
tating psychological and political effects on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and in future inter- 
actions between East-West and North-South re- 
lations The~Spviets are seeking to utilize the 
"correlation of forces" in all fields The West 
must" do likewise. The conflict is essentially, a 
battle for men's minds 

**Jhe West lacks a fcense of purpose. Youth 
to&ay is cynical about all institutions, domestic 
and international.CYet it is idealistic and groping 
as indicated by the federalisfflHfopean and 
"Jesus'* movements Perhaps the concept of 
"freedom" may provide the necessary sense of 
purpose. It is a strong weapon and it must be 
used carefully, but it may be the ultimate one. It 
. is appropriate to recall that Belgium's motto js 
'C'est I'union qui fait la force.' This should 
remind us that when there are no simple solu- 
tions, we must choose to work for some moral 
purpose rather than merely against a future 
threat. 

Henry Shapiro Sir Frantf Rdberts mentioned 
that his own disbelief in the shelter program 
stemmed from the bureaucratic inefficiency and 
the primitive defenses that he saw a\ the Jieight 
7of the war in 194*1 Let me add my disbelief in 
their supposed program to evacuate the popu- 
lation of the major cities^ When the Germans 
had reached the suburbs of Moscow in 1941. it 
took five days to move an escape train out of 
the main railroad station enroute' to Kubishev. 
That train contained half of the Soviet *gsyen> 
ment, the diplomatic co^gs and the Western 
press. It also carried trjeir most valuable^asset, 
* the Moscow ballet. When our defense experts 
assure me of their 'sophisticated evacuation 
plans. I wonder if any of them have seen the an- 
tiquated condition, of the Russian road system. 
Apart from one or two modern highways, there 
fs no way that eight million people could be 
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moved in a hurry out of a large city that is sur- 
rounded by mud-coverectcountry roads. Look- 
ing at any Western expressway in rush hour 
traffic, I would not like to drive on any of the 
Russian highways when a few trjoijsand other 
persons were also looking for road space 

Political Propaganda and 
Human Rights ^ 
Brent Scowcroft The policy issues raised by 
the Carter administration's emphasis on human 
rights -are not quite as straight-forward as we 
would like to believe We" must clearly dis- 
tinguish between the mora\ element in this new 4 
campaign and the political goals that we hope^ 
to achieve. 

First, let us look at the moral aspect of the 
human rights policy It strikes responsive 
chords across tbe American political spectrum, 
conservatives and liberals, Old and young, cher- 
ish the moments in previous American history 
whe'n a*n idealist appeal had roused the nation's 
conscience In Europe, too, cautious politicians 
have been overtaken by the aroused emotion^of 
their electorates. Dr. Karl Mommer described to 
us the politicians' surprise when they discov- 
ered the popular demand to discard the subtle 
tactics of 'quiet diplomacy' and'to openly pur- 1 
sue this moral cause. 

But a Second aspect most be distinguished. If 
we want to achieve something rhore than the 
rhetorical splendor of a moral crusade, we must 
retain some sense of political tact and caution 
in arguing our case It is open to debate* wheth- 
er the CarteV^Hministration has been too frank } 
or too circumspect in moving forward The ar- 
gument has centered upon the 'quiet diploma- 
cy' that is extolled by one side in the debate 
and condemned by the other "I would like to ' 
simply enter three reservations here of my own. 

1. The linkage between human rights and mill- ' 
tary security policy has been established more 
directly with friendly regimes in Latin America 
than in the communist world. Indeed, President" 
Carter has conspicuously tried to not use the is- 
sue as a lever on the Soviets in the conduct of 
SALT and other negotiations. * 

2. The rights issue has not been pursued on a 
universal basis, as Otto Pick implied. Not only 
was it not usedjn Moscow, but it was also fore-* 
sworn in opening new relations' with* Vietnam, 
Cuba and other regimes. 

3. The empirical connotation* of human rights 
has never been adequately defined. The com- 
munist and the third world tend to look for com- 
munity welfare or economic rights, while in the 
West we tend to emphasize the individualist val- 
ues of liberal democracy and personal freedom. 
Some attempt to define common standards was 
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made in the 'package agreement' that was 
negotiated al Helsinki, along with cultural and 
trade provisions. But «it would be difficult to 
claim that we codified a set of legal criteria that 
should now guide our foreign policy -planners. 

The point was sensibly made by Henry Bran- 
don that we must distinguish on this score be- 
tween the advocacy procedures of public and 
private agencies. If governments enter the cam- 
paign for human rights, it is^ difficult for an ad- 
versary to make humane concessions or to view 
the campaign as anything more than a political 
crusade. Private organizations are not similarly 
limited. They may not be able to invoke diplo- 
matic sanctions or to threaten the use of eco- 
nomic, pressures, tjut thete are many ways in 
which they carl operate that governments can- 
nqt match. I do not mean to suggest that aca- 
derrufifi^f-senolar^ or trade associations should 
shoulder all of the burdens in thiS humanitarian 
campaign. But their multiple roles should not be 
overlooked ,lf we are serious about expanding 
the effectiveness of the human rights appeal — 
and if we We not looking for cheap ideological 
victories. ^ , 

Stephan\& omas I hope that I can match thl? 
welcome c mdor in speaking from a European 
perspective. We necessarily see the Human 
rights poli ;y in a different lighj, though we. 
Share your ast point in rejecting the ambition to 
engage in < gitational propaganda. 

For my p irt, I see President Carter's contribu- 
tion as a courageous initiative to revitalize the 1 
Western sp rit. He has swept aside the empty 
phrases in the U.N. Declaration on Human 
Rights and in the -Soviet Constitution by insist- 
ing upon th > legal consent anjf the jurisdictional 
relevance c f civic liberties. Tn is has opened a 
new era in hternational discowse. Any backing 
'away from i s high principles would damage the 
'ethical apjDr )ach that he has adopted. President 
Carter's ap| eal to implement Western idealism, 
has been w irmly. welcomed in Europe. Many of 
us believe t tat his purpose is not to shout slo- 
gans Tk to foment unrest but to enlarge the 
scope of ht man liberty. That is no" slight ambi- 
tion to pursi le in a world long jaded by the pre- 
tenses of rei lpolitik. ' 

It has be€ n noted that the Soviets are not at 
all sure how they should deaf* with the dissi- 
dents* movement at home. I would like to add 
that they do not know how to react to the dissi- 
dents abroa I who have seized the human rights 
tesue,-as an intrinsic value of communist devia- 
tion. iJonsiC er, for example, the -diverse forms 
that Euro-communism has taken under the 
leadership <f Berlinguer tn Italy/ Marchais 
FrjfTTce-^nd Carillo in Spain. Their revisionism 
has^ created severe anxieties for Moscow, and 



their schisms have personified the dissentmj 
rights that are being widely claimed 

The leaders in Moscow are uncertain abbl 
this alien development. If the^&j&pean parties' 
gain a wider acceJ>t^nce^niong democratic 
voters, they will probably separate themselves 
even, further frqm Moscow controls. But if Mos- 
cow replaces their leadership with more pliant 
cadres, as happened in Prague, the communist 
parties will forfeit considerable support The di- 
lemma appears to overwhelm the Kremlin re- 
gime Obviously, they hayVto attract a much 
wider support in the post-Industrial societies of 
the East and the West If they allow the revision- 
ists free reign, they will lose control over future 
developments, but if they discipline each of the 
parties, they will create a backlash support for 
the human rights movement. Personally, I hope 
that we will be able to find the best mixture of 
^mora! enthusiasm % to supporfthis campaign and 
.the political tact to allow it to run its own 
course. We* could spoil everything if we are too 
fearful — or if we are too strident. 

N/)TO and they/est's Survival 
Philippe Deshormes. There are, two separate 
topics that require elaboration: first, the com- 
plex issues of human rights policy; and second, 
the Information requirements that NATO should 
fulfill. Both relate to the belief structures of the 
West that we expect to survive. 

Eloquent statements about human rights and 
the rule of law were made on the American side 
^)y General Scowcroft, and from Europe by Karl 
Momnier and Stephan Thomas\They are not as' 
far apart as they might appear at first sight. 
They agree that subtle tactics must be coupled 
to authentic. beliefs' if the jurisdiction of human 
f rfgtiW^f&a^<jjajs to be extended. 

One furthSJjpint needs to be considered In 
. this debate. The new policy emphasis by Presi- 
dent Carter has helped restore the somewhat f 
tarnished Image that the United States has re- 
' cently borne in Europe. Our youth, in particular, 
associate tfre American Image with the pro- 
longed t\ or rfys of the Vietnam war, wfth the 
Ovettfitfw of the governments in Guatemala or 
In Greece, ajjd with the counter-revolution in 
Chile, \0fhatfcver were the faults of Seftor 
Allende, he 1* still recalled as a martyr to the 
v QA.K and the U.S. copper companies. Mr. Car- 
ter's new concern nas helped qhange an un- , 
desirable anc unpoojS&r image of the Ameri- 
cans* purrx>$ijibria&^ * 
; .My second x>|nt is difficult to sum martee. It is 
true that NATD's publicity and Information pol- 
icies, have tic t worked well In the past They 
rhave failed to disseminate the right level of in- 
formation to tl le right Ijlrtd of audience. I regret, 
too* that they have failed 5 ib clarify the factual 



discrepancies that appear in so many military 
assessments and strategic papers Moreover, I 
am appalled that advertisements from leading 
weapons manufacturers have appeared on, the 
same fcages as officially sponsored releases in 
the Western press. Such defects can only im- 



when allies and adversaries become inter-de- 
pendent upon each other's economic stability, 
and when they strive to sell grain instead of ex- 
changing threats'' This is a dilemma that oannot 
be resolved with youth conferences, mass med- 
ia publicity or the politica&nsinuation tech- 
pair NATO's ability to mobilize the interest of ^niques that General Haig carried .from the Nixon 

White House to NATO headquarters in Brussels 
Clearly, if the^Western alliance is to survive, it 
must not only improve its strategic planning and 



youth„to retain the support of a mass electorate 
or to counter the exaggerations about Western 
defenses that circulate so freely 
There is only a soft reply to these charges 
' that can be offered. The media publicity and the 
Information Services of NATO can, only be as 
strong as its member nations permit. If their 
contributions are^weak or conflicting, there is 
little that NATO officials can do to improve the 
situation Considerable assistance has been 
given by private and constituent organizations, 
these include the Atlantic Treaty Association, 
the North Atlantic Assembly, the Association of 
Young Leaders* and the parliamentary or citi- 
zens' groups that are gathered togefher here in 
the Standing Committee on Atlantic Organiza- 
tions. Many of these groups fulfill valuable and 
demanding needs, but there is a limit {p their re- " 
sources. There are many activities that must be 
started If the alliance is to garner the popular 
support that it wilt require in the next decade. 
One of these activities must surely involve the 
economic coordination and the trade war calcu- 
lations that we discussed yesterday.^ Another 
must concern the mobilizing of youth so that we 
can enlist the support of the next generation aj? 
we try to safeguard the'future of the Western al- 
liance, v 

Walter Goldstein. A philosophical conflict 
evades -us in this discussion We believe that 
NATO's publicity has failed~for two^ disparate 
reasons: (a) because the- alliance has suc- 
ceeded so well that our fears of Soviet agres- 
sion have receded; and (b) because our voters 
have become as fearful as the Kremkn leaders 
that we will one day become less resolute and 
too optimistic. But we have paid remarkably 
little attention to two further explanations: (c) 
electoral stereotypes about Soviet behavior and 
NATO's defenses are r\o long^HnfiuenceoV by 
the alarmlsm or py the hysterics of military-in- 
dustrial lobbyists ana* discredited generals and 
(d) both the East and the West are more con- 
cerned about their economic than their military 
difficulties, no matter what the NATO publicists 
might say to the contrary, t do not understand 
J)ow we can mobilize enthusiasm for Western 
solidarity when most governments are planning 
either to beggar their trading neighbors or to 
pull off a fast sale of strategic hardware (in 
aerospace, computer or nuclear exports) to the 
Soviet adversaries, f he stimulus of ihreat used 
to promote Western unity, but what happens 



economic cooperation, it must also recapture a 
sense of moral purpose This means that a 
search must be made for positive goals, and for 
a new concern for economic welfare and social 
justice. We cannot rebuild the dominance of the 
West by ignoring the despair of the Third World 
t5r by leaving millions of our own cftizens with 
empty, workless lives \j we aim only at restoring 
a Western ascendancy to be governed by af- 
fluent consumers and technocratic elites. I am 
not sure that such a West deserves to survive 



Conclusion 
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Henry Brandon Let me try to reply, to the main 
points that were raised in the debate I was sur- 
prised by the consensus that emerged in.our 
discussion on two specific points* the issuaof 
human rights and the difficulties faced Dy 
NATO's publicity services. Let me comment on 
each in turn. * < - . 

First, I am pad that the distinction 1 was made 
between' the rote of public and private agencies 
jn promoting the cause of human rights As I 
see it, there is no other wayjin which we can 
emphasize our profound moral purposes white 
retaining a flexible mode for political bargain- 
ing. I agree with Philippe Deshormes that Presi- 
dent Carter has made a timely move to repair 
the unfortunate image of U.S. diplomacy that 
emerged after the Vietnam War, But I would 
remind you that the U.S. has yet to sign the 
U.N. Declaration on Human Rights. In the past, 
presidents have flinched from* seeking a ratifica- 
tion from the Senate because of Important con- 
stitutional difficulties; and we still do not»know if 
Mr. Carter wilt dare to break the pattern. 

On the mass media issues, I am afraid that we 
must explain the poor press for NATO by recall- 
ing the newspaper folklore that 'good news is 
not news'. This cultural pattern is too deeply 
set, both in the provincial and the /netropolitan 
papers, to be easily rectified If readers expect 
to be titillated by weapons alarms but reas- 
< sured, at the same time, that the strategic bal- 
ance is still in good shape, there is little that 
NATO officials or the defense correspondents 
can do to change their reading preferences 
The least we can do, I suppose, is tq improve 
the reliability of our reporting and to check out 
the discrepancies among our sources. These 
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t seems that confidence in the West's will to stuiyfre. despite the anxieties that 
we have probed, remains stable at a high level. \ 



are modest ambitions. -but they'will^urely help 
. to improve the credibility both of NATO and the 
, mass mecjia 



Concluding Statebnent 

' * ' * 

Sir Frank Roberts* The discussion has waxed so 
eloquently that there is no point in attempting to 



summarize the conference's findings Apparent 
Consensus has been reached on the following 
lines * 

It seems that the confidence in the West's will 
to survive, despite the anxieties that we have 
probed, remains stable a! a high level. 

■ Our ability to resolve complex problems may 



not be impressive, but our optirrtism is still 
strong 

We anticipate that NATO* will survive the tur- 
moils to be anticipated in the next few years as 
the Western alliance heads into storms that its 
early fouaders might never have envisaged. 

Our sense of unity is sufficiently determined, 
as I read it. to take on -the rough conditions that 
lie ahead. 
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The following definitions are offered to explain 
the institutional abbreviations that appear in Jhe 
text; f 



GATX — GenerarAcjreement on Tariffs and 
Trade of 1947, it provideB-ruies ana" machinery, 
for reduction of trade barriers qn multilateral, 
world-wide, and nondiscriminatory basis 



BIS — The Bank for International Settlement, a 
clearinghouse for the central banks of the 10 • 
richest countries in OECD, its function is to 
stabilize international monetary flows within the*** 
Western World. 



*^S0tfc^*€ft?tst tan- Ogmocrattc^U raon^ihe--do m n . 
nanf middle-clas§ party in the Federal Republic 
■of Germany (FRta). it follows, a moderate foreign 
policy; it enjoyed power during the first 20 years 
of the FRG. 



IMF - International Monetary, Fund, it presides 
reserve currency and SpRs (special drawing 
rights) which members may use to meet tempo- 
rary Balance of payments deficits, along with 
the World Bank'(the IBRD, the International 
MpiliQ^lBec^sltu^tion and Development) it is' 
an international agency to stabilize world mone- 
tary and trading conditions 



GIECT — Conference on International Economic 
Cooperation; from December 1975 to June 1977 
a group of 27 countries (8 developed/ 19 fess 
dQvelope^) met inTaris to discuss problems"of 
.energy, raw materials, development. t and fi- 
nance. The conference was part of the on-go- 
"Jng dialogue between North-South members. 



CdRlECON — Council for Mutual Economic'As- 
sistance (afsO known as CEMA); an East Eu-, 
ropean organization for economic cooperation. 



EDC — European (Defense Community; a pro- 
posal tointegrate a European army under the ^ 
control of a European defense minister and par- 
liament; the proposal failed to be ratified in 
1952, and it was superseded by the WEU (West- 
em European Union) in 1955. 



*EEC — European Economic Community; a con- 
-, sortium of 9 industrial nations in Western Eu- 
; rope that are also known as the Common Mar- 
ket; the Community Is the richest tracing block 
in, the .world, and it was designed to free the 
" flow of goods, labor, and capital across national 
frontiers. Tbe EEC is the most advanced form of 
economic integration at the supra-national level 
r^tjtat tiasever been implemented. 



EHP — ' European Recovery Program (also 
known as the Marshall Plan); it-was f.frst * 
launched in 1947 as a proposal by the U. ST 
..Secretary of State, George Marshall, to stimu- 
late European cooperation and economic re- 
covery with the assistance of considerable U. S. 
credits. ' ' * ■ 



LDC — Less Developed Countries, there are 
roughly 100 nations among ihe 150 members of 
the United Nations that suffer ^frorn a lack of .in- 
dustrial. Agricultural and f social development 
The 20 richest of the 100 are now "known as the. 
Third World, and they Comprise the LDCs that 
have rich*oll and mineral /esources at their 
command; the other 80. in the fourth World, 
command very few resources *and at' the same 
time must support the burden of a*fast-growing < 
and excessive population. 



MBFR - Mutual and Balanced For«e Reduc-. 4 

a; a set of negotiations between NATO and * 
aw Pact mejnbers since November 1973.; 
The central objective is to ''reduce the possi- 
bility of armed conflict and to strengtherfpeace 
in Europe without diminishing the security ot 
anyparty." I ^ 



MNC — Multi-National Corporations; giant en- 
terprises in manufacturing, extractive, and ser- 
vice^ industries that maintain productiori affil- 
iates and investment subsidiaries in a \atge 
number of foreign economies;, they export 
packages of investment funds, production fech- 
f nology. marketing skills, and professional man- 
agement to their overseas subsidiaries. 

.. ' - . . * V 



NATO — North Atlantic Treaty Organization, a 
defense alliance of lunations in North America 
aed Western. Htirope that assured a collective 
defense organization and an integration^^ 
force structures and joint strategic planning, ' 



OECD — v Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion antf Development, it was created in 1961 as 
an economic grouping of the 24 richest capital- 
ist and market-driven economies of the'Western 
Worljl , * 

I 

OfEC — Organization of Petroleum "Exporting 
^countries, consistfcwf 13 Third and Fourth 
World states which export petroleum, the cartel 
increased prices five-fold Since the Arab-Israeli 
war of- 1973. when it enforced an oil embargo 
uponlhe leading consumer nations of Western 
Europe and North America, its aim is fo control 
>the price' and the supply of a scarce resource 
and to maintain the revenue payments to OPEC 
members during a period of international in- 
flation. • ■ * 



PCF — French Communist Party, its ldng<range 
goal is the nationalization of industries, it has 
had an uneasy coalition with the Frenchj^ocial- 
LParty. ; *P 



— Italian Communist Party T a highly orga- 
nized party with control*, over many municipal 
governments; it has cooperated with recent Ital- 
ian governments without assuming formal Cabi- 
net positions; it has exercised a leadership po- 
sition iruthe Euro-Communist movement. 



SACEJR — Supreme Allied Commander. Eu- 
rope, the military commander of the integrated 
NATO force in Europe, who is nominated by the 
Lj. $, president, boj confirmed by the NATO 
Council. 



SAUJ — Strategic Arms Limitation TaIRs; a set 
of negotiations^between U&rartd USSR starting 
in 1969 The .Jalks are a by-product of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968. The first 
round (SALT I) of negotiation^ ended in 1972 
with the SALT I Interim Agreement, The second 
round of negotiations (SALT II) is currently un- 
derway. t , . 



UNCTA"D — United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, an organization of 77 
less-developed countries (known as the Group 
of 77, though^OO nations now belong to it) 
whose^tunction 1s to negotiate better; terms for 
tradearvS aid with the rich world.* 
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